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INTERIOR OF A HIGHLANDER’S COTTAGE. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 


LanvseER is the first painter of animals in the world—so 
acknowledged. He confines his pencil mostly to subjects 
of this description, but here we have one that has a little 
poem of domestic painting besides, the interior of a Scotch 
cottage. It tells its own story and is very beautiful. Our 
readers will thank us for the gem. 
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PARISIAN CHRONICLE. 
Paris, February 29th, 1844. 

To-pay is an extraordinary day, a day which returns | 
again only in four years. We could enter into historical de- | 
tails on the subject of leap-year established by Julius Cesar, | 
nearly nineteen centuries ago, and make a long chroniele | 
about it—But we shall only say that for a woman who} 
makes pretensions to youthfulness, it is a precious advan- | 
tage to be born on the 29th of February. There are in the | 
Parisian world many wonderful personages born on that day, | 
who profit by the favourable exception to grow old but one | 
year in four; they never reckon a year more except upon | 
the anniversary of their birth-day.—It is true, however, that | 
many other women count in the same way without being | 
born on the 29th of February. 

This day gives rise to many mistakes, and strange inci- 
dents. The last story, we know on this subject, happened 
between one of our dandies, who lounges most elegantly at 
the opera, and a capitalist, famed for his exorbitant usuries. 








| 
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The dandy wanted to borrow money, the capitalist want- 
ed to lend it; the affair was quickly concluded. 

“ You will give me your note,” said the capitalist open- 
ing his portfolio. 

“ Willingly,” replied the dandy. “It is agreed that you |! 
are to let me have one thousand crowns. We fix the expi- i 
ration of the note to one year; I will give you my note for 
three thousand frances.” 

“ You must add the interest.” 

“ That is no more than fair.” 

“ For you cannot suppose I will lend money gratis.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Money is so scarce these times! So add the interest to i 
the capital.” ! 

“How much will that make ?” i 

“A thousand crowns for a year would amount to 4,200 | 
francs.” | 

“ What! 1,200 francs interest ?” | 

“ At forty per cent, it comes to that exactly. Reckon it | 
yourself and see if it is not right. Then if you think the 
money too dear, you have only to say so, and there the af- | 
fair will end ;” continued the capitalist shutting up his port- 








\! 
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“ All right,” said the capitalist as he read it over—and he 
counted out the three thousand francs to the borrower, who 
laughed in his sleeve. 

Leap-year is very deceiving, since even an usurer can be 
outdone by it. Our lender perceived too late the snare into 
which his crowns had fallen. He wished to reclaim them ; 
he asked for a second edition of the note, reviewed and cor- 
rected, but his request was derided. 

“You may call in four years, my dear sir,” replied the 
dandy, “ and thanks to your happy errour, your conscience 
may be at rest, for you have, by this mistake, lent your 
money at ten per cent, which for a man like you, is at a vir- 
tuous rate.” 

The overture to Lent has been celebrated with its accus- 
tomed €éclat in the principal churches in Paris. The gay 
notes of the carnaval were still resounding, when the priests 
were already in the pulpit, preaching to a numerous con- 
course of auditors. We cannot too much admire the happy 
facility of the Parisian population, who can answer all exi- 
gencies, all appeals, and furnish a crowd wherever it is de- 
manded ; to-day filling the balls with masks, and to-morrow 
the churches. It was announced a few days since that 
chairs were to be rented in the church of Saint Sulpice for 
twenty-two thousand francs a year, and it was supposed that 
according to the demand for them they would treble that 
sum at the auction. Sermons in Lent are indispensable to 
cover the great expenses of location, and furnish a benefit 
to the highest bidders. Formerly persons stood up in church, 
and the faithful knelt on the flags. Then the church was 
poor and the worship severe. Now they have velvet chairs, 
which bring a high rent, and if this progress continues, there 
will be divans to pray more at one’s ease —After service the 


| faithful hasten to the office to buy indulgencies for the holy 


time of Lent. This affords another sum which augments 
every year. 
Every year too they ask a little more for the right of eat- 


|| ing cutlets, or using milk, a meagre nourishment now that 


they manufacture something better from sheep’s brains, and 
other quadrupeds less pastoral. 

Still the church is behindhand in point of speculation. A 
tax could be laid in our times upon an article which would 
bring in large profits. Formerly the Councils of Aix, of 
Avignon, and of Milan declared that using tobacco was 
breaking the fast. Could not these decisions be resuscitated, 
and the faithful be made to pay for indulging in snuff-taking 
and smoking during Lent. 

Balls have been as numerous as they always are in the 
week following Ash-Wednesday ; many concerts have been 
given also. 

There has been much dancing among the Americans and 
'| English at Paris. The most brilliant of the Britannic fetes 





folio. || Was given at a furnished hotel. 


“No, no! I will do so,” replied the dandy hastily. i We mention a fancy-ball given by the Countess Merlin, 
“ Well then, draw the note.” | on account of a singular incident attending it. The evening 
“ What day of the month have we?” | before her ball, some mischievous wags distributed false in- 
The capitalist looked at his journal and said: | vitations. To ward off this blow, new invitations were in- 
“ The 29th.” ||stantly sent round written on coloured paper, saying that 
The dandy wrote: | these only were to be admitted. Commissaries were placed 
On the 29th of February, I will pay to M. or order || at the door, and with the exception of a few slight emotions, 
the sum of 4,200 francs, for value received. Paris, the &c. || all went off admirably. Among the finest costumes, were 
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those of two chiefs of American tribes, among the most pi- 
quant things was a quadrille of birds which amused the as- 
sembly greatly. 

Some arrests have been made of the Polka ;—seven or | 
eight husbands have iuterdicted this Polish amusement to! 
their wives. The piquant savour of the forbidden fruit will 
lend another charm to the Polka, and redouble the success 
it obtains in all saloons, great and small. 


. a ' 
The evening before her departure, Queen Christine gave a | 


fete of adicux in her hotel in la rue de Courcelles. First | 
there was a grand diplomatic dinner, then a soiree at which | 


were seen all the persons who composed the society of the | 


. ° ° . . } 
queen during her stay in Paris. They had music, dancing, | 


and supper; after this last repast, the guests followed the | 


queen to a saloon, where a table was spread with a multi-| 
tude of rare and precious objects, and she distributed to each 


' 


of her guests, men and women, a rich souvenir, accompanied || 


with flattering words.—The hotel of Courcelles is now closed ; 
it is a loss, for all amused themselves there, and in the | 


opinion of all who were admitted, it was one of the gayest, || 


and most agreeable houses in Paris. 


The isle Saint-Louis threatens to become altogether the | 


fashion. Not far from the Hotel Lambert, is situated the 
Hotel of Pimodan, equally celebrated in the chronicles of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is said the 
Hotel Pimodan is to be occupied by one of our most elegant | 
writers, who will inaugurate himself in his new abode by a! 
ball and supper to which all, who are invited, will be re-| 


| 


the members of the class of the fine arts at the Institute are 
not less solicitous than their brethren of the French Acade. 
my, who have adjourned the election for the two vacant 
places in their illustrious company, in order to wait until 
Saint Mare Girardin can vote, and M. de Saint-Aulaire ar. 
rive. As to IM. Pasquier he will have no further inotive for 
being sick, and we are assured he has taken an oath to vote 
for M. Vatout. 

Some superstitious candidates, versed in the chronicles of 
the Academy, recoil from the fauteuil of Charles Nodier, 
This fanteuil has a murderous reputation ; it is the one among 
them all, which has consumed the greatest number of im- 
mortals ; it has already had its fifteenth possessor, while the 
others have only had ten or twelve, and some only eight or 
nine. Since the foundation of the Academy (1635) the 
medium term has been a little less than fifteen years of ex- 
istence for those who have been seated in this fatal chair, 
This is worthy of consideration, yet among the most ardent 
for the spoils of green palms, there are a few doubtless who 
would accept the Academic honours, on condition of abdi- 


H cating their place after a delay of fifteen years. 


Many critics have asserted that M. Emile Deschamps 
presented himself before the Academy with a very slender 


package. It was because he is a modest poet who has not 


| yet shown the public all his claims to literature. The follow- 


| 


quested to appear in the costume and spirit of the times of | 
| 


the Regency.—The costume will not be embarrassing to | 
procure, but the spirit, where get that ? 

A troop of dandies and exquisites took it into their heads 
te be present at the execution of the fat-ox. 
cnany bland and delicate ladies present also, who supported | 
the spectacle with admirable sang froid, holding their quiz. 
zing-glasses in one hand and their smelling-bottles in the | 
other. 
and fall covered with blood, not one of the ladies even turn- 
ed pale ;—but one of the cavaliers, the Count de 
fainted. 





A great number of artists were wanting at the last fetes | 


of the Carnaval, which they usually animated with their joy- 
ous eccentricities. At the ball of the Countess Merlin, they 
regretted the absence of several painters who were to ap- 
pear in appropriate costume, and sustain their characters in 
wittily imagined scenes. This absence has been remarked 
everywhere ; many saloons have been disappointed, many 
quadrilles incomplete——Whilst the unanxious crowd were 
giving themselves up to pleasure, the painters and sculptors 
were finishing their works, designed for exhibition at the 
Louvre. 
ible term for closing the doors of the saloon against all who 
were dilatory. Ash-Wednesday was only left them to give 
the finishing touches to their canvas, the last chiseling to their 
marble ; but the day after, all must be finished under the pe- 
nalty of waiting another year.—The Academic jury are now 
occupied in examining six thousand pieces submitted to their 
inspection. Those in the confidence of the studios speak 
of many chefs-d’ocuvre. They announce five or six thou- 
sand pictures on the sojourn of the Queen of England at the 
Chateau d’Eu.—All these will be admitted. They speak in 
high terins of a picture just executed, representing the Ad- 
miral Dupetit ‘Thouars taking possession of Tuiti—This will 
probably be rejected notwithstanding its artistic merit. 

To obtain a favourable decree and an advantageous place, 
many artists cal! in the aid of their patrons. The jury are 


ing anecdote for example is not generally known :—Meyer- 
beer, more than any other composer, exacts the re-writing 
of the opera manuscripts confided to his inspirations. M. 
Scribe had written over several parts of the poem of the 
Huguenots many times, still the musician demanded other 


| changes; the author was impatient, and declared he could 


| no longer lend hiinself to these exactions —* At least then,” 


There were || 


On secing the colossal ox receive the mortal blow, |, 


replied Meyerbeer, “allow me to get some one else to do it.” 
“ Willingly, provided you will employ a man of talent.” 
Meyerbeer addressed himself to Emile Deschamps, who con. 
sented to remain nameless, satisfied with the sixth part in 
the rights of the composer. Deschamps will doubtless reveal 
to the electors of the Academy his changes in the poem of 
the Huguenots, and M. Scribe, in recompense for this good 


turn, perhaps will give his voice for his modest colleague. 


The last week of the Carnaval brought the inflex- |, 


|and noisy cries for the play to go on. 


They announce in onc of our royal theatres, the approach. 
ing representation of a tragedy in exact imitation of Sopho- 
cles. This will be a literary event, says the amateurs, the 


‘poetry will be fashioned after the Greek; the action cast 


scrupulously in the antique mode ; the management of the 
scenes, the choruses, the accessaries, and the machinery 
faithfully coppied after the Athenians. This will be some- 
thing to rejoice tne lovers of dramatic art. Is it not indeed, 
a fortunate progress to take us back to tragedy as it was 
played 450 years before Christ. 

A dramatic incident, which has been already told, but 
which we feel bound to notice in all its detail, lately en- 
livened the terrible denouement of the Mysteries of Paris, 
acted at the Porte Saint Martin. At the end of the fifth act, 
when the Prince Rodolphe passes in his caleche on the high 
road, returning to Germany with Fleur-de-Marie and Ma- 
dame d’Harville, one of the trees fell on the stage. Happi- 
ly no one was hurt, but the disorder occasioned by the fall, 
caused them instantly to let down the curtain. The musi- 
cians left the orchestra, the attendants opened the boxes and 
handed the cloaks ; the public began to beat a retreat ; but 
a large number of the spectators, who wished to hear the 
whole of the piece, remained in their places, uttering loud 
The curtain rose 
again, and M. Moessard, celebrated for the prize of virtue 
he obtained at the Monthyon, appeared in a black coat and 


overwhelmed with recommendations, visits, and petitions ;|, white cravat, as every good manager should be, and said: 
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«“ Gentlemen, at the moment of the accident, the play was 


nearly ended; M. Frederick Lemaitre had only to repeat, || 
_ sujets one meets no where but at his fete. 


and exclaim three times; Ah! mon Dieu!” 

Such is the ascendancy of virtue, that this explanation 
fully satisfied the inquisitive. M. Moessard received three 
hearty cheers, and the public retired in good order. 


Paris, March 3d, 1844. 

A last sentence on the Carnaval of the year 1844, a sum- 
ming-up of the past, a souvenir, an adieu. 

It began in a calm and dignified manner with concerts, 
the natural prelude to pleasure. Let us say, at once, that 
the most charming of all these harmonious fetes was that of | 
the Duchess Gall. There was every thing which composes | 
an irreproachable concert; an intelligent, and carefully 
chosen auditory, excellent singers, and excellent talkers for | 
those who were not fond of music, and last of all, that im- | 
portant particular, without which there cannot be a perfect 
fete, that fascinating pretext, which gives value to all,—rich | 
dresses, graceful tournares, imperial steps, long robes, dou- | 
ble tunics ; this ingenious method of promoting sociability ; 
this inexhaustable theme for the commencement of conver. || 
sation; this general aim which unites all kinds of coquetry ; 
this interest of the soirée which lends attraction and anima- | 
tion, this recherche of eloquence which we call pelerinage. 
There can be no complete fete without pelerinage. 

Now, we understand by this word, an excitement of cu- 
riosity, made through vast saloons, and galleries filled with 
flowers, to go and admire an object of wonderful art, ban- 
ished with mystery, or rather preserved with respect in the 
retired apartments of a splendid hotel; a hidden sanctuary 
into which it is permitted entrance for the first time. The || 
wonderful object all were going in caravans to admire was i 
the Madeleine of Canova. The beautiful penitent, in an ad- || 
mirable light, was weeping silently in the oratory consecra- | 





ted to her; and all the women, decked in velvet and satin, |! 


pearls and diamonds, went and rendered their homage to || 


this poetic model of grief and humility. Nothing else was 1 


heard but :—Have you seen the Madeleine of Canova? I/| 


‘ ‘+ mi . |} 
have just seen the Madeleine of Canova. Come and sce the 


Madeleine of Canova. What! have you not seen the Made- 
leine of Canova? One of our friends laughed at us about it, |! 
“Well,” said we to him, ‘you have been to admire it, | 
what have you to say about it.” * Really and frankly I have | 
not seen it in twelve years, and I find it very much changed.” 

Would you not think that a perfect fete, presided over by 
a witty and fascinating woman, surrounded with illustrations 
of every country, listening to Rossini’s music, and looking 
at the chef-d’oeuvre of Canova ? 

After the concerts came the fetes of charity. The majes. | 
tie hotel Lambert, lately purchased by the Princess Caar- || 


touiska, opened its superb saloons for the Polish ball ; there, | 
subjects of pelerinage were not wanting ; caravans were nu- | 


merous; every thing was admirable, and it succeeded well. 1 
A word of criticism: there was not perhaps quite enough |, 
French. But we will be told, the government does much | 
for foreign refugees—witness the Burgundian peasant, who, a | 
few months since solicited from his sub-inspector, a place i 
for a Spanish refugee. The government doubtless does | 


much ; but then the bounties of government are paid by the | 
poor, whilst the pleasures of charity are the taxes supported || 
by the rich: still if the rich should give more, the poor, per- f 
haps, would not be obliged to give at all. We hazard this j| 
reflection. 


Then came the usual periodical balls. 





That of Prince 


Tuf—— is anxiously awaited every year. This unexcep- l 


tionable fete, where blooms the flowers of every ctimate, the | 
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it 


| ble collection of pretty women to be seen at Prince Tuf- 


i 
t 


beauties of every nation, is always very brilliant, and most 
amusing. There are about half a dozen adorable mauvais 
They have lived 
for many years far from the world, in a retreat, if not mo- 
dest, at least mysterious, and nothing less than the admira- 





can be found to drag out of their flowery nook, their com- 
fortable cave, these ex-lions metamorphosed into bears by 
civilization. Fantastical phenomenon! 'Those who detest 
society are precisely those who render it amusing ; perhaps 
it is because they are independent of society, and indepen- 
dent minds are those alone who are always amiable. 

The ball of the Countess de Lariboissiere is another im- 
portant periodical affair for which new robes must be made, 
and the effects of dress studied. This year, diamonds only 
were scen; the men even wore them, under the pretext of 
being in keeping with all around them. We remember a 
singular dialogue we heard on that day. We were speak- 
ing with the Prince de Cra just as the Spanish ambas- 
sador came up. After a few compliments: “ Monsieur l’am- 
bassdeur” said the prince, “ how long have you remained in 
the gallies ?” 

“ Six years, my prince,” replied the ambassador. 

“ Tell us where it was?” 

* At the presidios of Ceuta; I stayed there from the age 
of twenty-five until I was thirty-one.” 

“The best years of your life! But who shut you up 
there?” 

“ King Ferdinand Seventh.” 

«* And who released you ?” 

“ The same king.” 

‘Why were you shut up ?” 

“ ] have never known.” 

*¢ And how did you get out ?” 

* T am ignorant of that reason too.” 

‘* But how could you support such frightful captivity 2” 

_ “I was a poet.” 

“ How calmly you speak of all this !”? 

**T am a philosopher.” 

The grand fete given at the Tuilleries was a superb com- 





‘bat between the fan and sword; the amazones conducted 
| bravely. The throng was frightful, but the coup d’oeil mag- 


If the assembiy was too numerons, it was not the 
king’s fault; it was the fault of the times; it was owing to 
the progress of equality. Dress coats and uniforms only were 
admitted. It was told us that on that day, a stranger of dis- 


nificent. 


| tinction addressed himself to his neighbour: “ Pardon Mon- 
| sieur, allow me to ask you one question: are the men who 


have been ministers once, privileged to wear the ministe- 
rial robes ever after?” 

“ No, Monsieur. Why did you think so?” 

** Because since my arrival at this ball I have seen more 
than sixty ministers.” 

“That is a great number; we have not so many. Ordi- 
narily we have eight, in critical times sixteen, never more. 
What personages did you take to be ministers?” 

‘¢ For example the one who is coming towards you.” 

“ That, a minister! It is Buchon.” 

What! the celebrated Buchon, the savant ?” 

“ Yes, the historian, the traveller ; in a word Buchon.” 

“ Well, look at him he has on a ministerial suit.” 

“ Say a fancy dress. The fact is those coats, merely he- 
cause they are fancy ones, are much richer, and have more 
embroidery upon them than any of our ministers or ambas- 
sadors.”’ 

“Thank you sir. Henceforth I will try and not confound 
your ministers with the followers of fancy.” 
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Tn the artist world, ‘the carnaval has been what it always 
is, gaily spiritual. Much was said of a ball given by Cicero. 
He was en invalide himself, coiffed in a little historical cha- 
peau. There were charming costumes worn by charming 
women. Mademoiselle Plessis had the honours of the 
soirée; she looked admirably beautiful, disguised as an oy- 
ster-woman Oh! but an oyster-woman of Greuse, speak- 
ing the soft language of Marivaux. Those who came with- 
out disguises could not be admitted without feigning sick- 
ness when they reached the door; they were immediately || 
presented with a cotton cap and robe-de-chambre ; it was 
necessary to choose between a forced retreat, or sudden || 
indisposition ; and as amusement was their object, all were 
willing to play sick; it was an epidemic. This great sever- 
ity in admissions, recalls to mind a pleasantry of the same 
kind which took place some years ago. One of the celebra- 
ted painters of Psyché, went without costume to a ball, and 
was mercilessly thrust out the door. At first he was deso- 
late, then a sudden inspiration came to his aid; he went} 
into a grocers, bought a sheet of paper, made a diheotn, and 
wrote upon it; Punished for not coming disguised. He | 
entered then without difficulty, and met with a rapturous || 
welcome. 

At the Countess of Merlin five persons only obtained ad- 
mittance without being disguised; they were ambassadors 
and political men. There were many mischievous dominos 
who told us witty things; the men wore sky-blue dominos; | 
the women rose-coloured, and some dark mysterious ones. 
Madame Merlin wore a magnificent Greek costume, seam | 
ed with precious stones. The Marchioness de la Gr a 
Persian dress, which she wore with her grace quite oriental. | 
The Countess Somailoff had on a hunting dress of the 
times of Louis XIV., her large felt hat had much difficulty to 
cover the enormous braids of her beautiful hair. Two 
young English ladies represented Day and Night; the bril- | 
liant Aurora betrayed herself under long white veils, with 
rays of spangled gold; Night, silent and sad, sought in vain 
to conceal beneath her black crape her thousand silver stars. | 





Madame Thiers, who felt indisposed on that occasion, 


wore only a white domino, but of such wondrous elegance, | 
that the greatest pretensions were eclipsed before her learned | 


simplicity. 


Towards midnight, a flourish of trumpets was heard. | 
The Hunters Quadrille (time of Louis XIII.) made its en-| 
trance in the ball; this quadrille has been much admired, 
The dress of a young man, in the repre- 
sentation of Cupid, was greatly appreciated. Description of 


and it deserves it. 


nomy mischievous and witty. ‘Tt was the invention of one 
of the wittiest men in the universe. This is the way in 
France, they labour fifteen years to make themselves a re. 
putation for wit—to arrive at fortune, glory, happiness? No, 
to have the right of diguising themselves once like a canary, 

Two Indian chiefs attracted much attention at this ball, 
two savages very well clothed, but who did not wear their 
costume well, although it was said to be perfect. We 
would willingly relieve it; however, there were few capable 
of judging: their gay oeeiiase consisted of yellow cloth with 
| small figures, trimmed with grey feathers. For ornaments, 
| fish bones, dog? s bones, rhinoceros’ tusks, vulture’s nails, 
| eagle’s beaks, tiger’s claws, shazk’s jaws, crocodile’s teeth 
| &e. &c. Well, all this was not very pretty: the smallest 
| diamond would produce more effect than all these rareties, 
| It may be supposed that at a ball where gauze robes, and 
| lace furbelows were floating, the savage ornaments of horns, 
_ nails and claws would be very inconvenient. They pulled 
i | every one about violently ; and when they danced, they car- 
| ried along with them, in spite of themselves three or four 

ladies at a time, and consequently made the figures more 
\ complicated. ‘Oh! these tiresome savages !” exclaimed a 
} young lady whose gauze scarf got entangled in a bracelet of 
| eagle’s beaks—“ these tiresome savages!”—Then seeing 
| the Admiral de La Susse who had just taken off his mask ; 
| “my dear admiral” she added, “ you who have voyaged so 
} much, do you not know of some desert isle for them?” 

| These savages were tatooed like good and loyal savages, the 
| | face of one was golden yellow, striped with red ; the other 
a kind of pekin striped with green, yellow, and ‘Maal. It 
|| was the most becoming part of their costume. 


|| Apropos of tatooing, the physicians of the king of Sweden 
|| were much astonished the other day, on bleeding his majes. 
|| ty, to find very legibly written on his arm, these three words: 

liberty, equality, or death! They could not get over their 
} surprise. Charles John has been king so long that it is for- 
+ gotten he commenced by being a hero, and he is so good a 

| king that we can hardly imagine he was formerly a good re. 
|| publican. Strange! a king tatooed with liberty! Our times 
unite in praising liberty, equality, or death! It is with this 
device the throne is now reached. 

But let us terminate our recital : 

At one, in the morning, much agitation was exhibited at 
the fete——Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi had just entered—A 
circle was formed, there was climbing on the gilded fauteuils, 
without regard for their respectable damask, and all was si- 
lent as when there is preparation for dancing. Mademoiselle 








'} 


this dress : for vestment, an azure tunic ; for coiffure, a pow- |, Grisi, like Mademoiselle Rachel is far more fascinating in a 


dered wig, crowned with roses ; 


—Do you put tortures as one of the articles of his attire ?— 


for scarf, a garland of roses; 
for moustaches two rose-diamonds ; for torments, his arrows. 


saloon than at the theatre. She danced the tarentelle in a 
| charming manner, and received frantic applause. 


| To end the soiree agreeably, the polka was danced ; the 


I have reason for doing so; it is said, Cupid decks himself |) most fashionable of dances this winter; it is a sort of na- 


with torments; he ig them terrible—beware of them. | 


So, this unhappy Cupid spent all his time making pitiful gri- 


| tional dance originally from Bohemia, and even there it is 
|| prohibited ; it is the dance of the peasants. Here, every one 


maces, and relating his martyrdoms to the neighbouring || wishes to learn it, and Cellarius cannot teach the number of 


echoes. 


read the evening before in the new collection of poetry, pub- || | 
lished by M. de Latouche, his adieux: we recommend you || a son about nineteen. 
to read them immediately. See how the reveur d’Auluay | 


defines love: 
“That thirst for suffering which one calls loving.” 


He reminded us of some charming verses we had || pupils who present themselves. An amusing story concern- 


The Duchess de B—— has 
He is perfectly well bred, and wish- 
ed to learn the polka to finish his education. He was coun- 
selled to take the famous Cellarius for his master. But in 
||the class of this Professor in the art of Terpsichore, her 


ing the polka is in circulation. 








It is very bad to recall a verse so poetic at the sight of || priestesses assist in forming the graceful steps ; it is for this 





this mock Cupid; but the Carnaval respects nothing. An-| reason, the worthy Professor does not possess like those of 
other disguise, of the newest invention, and finest taste, was, || the university, the entire confidence of families. Madame 
a complete suit of canary tafferty, canary tafferty shoes, || de B—— foresaw with affright the dangers her young son 
chapeau de Janot of the same material, ornamented on the || might encounter, and not wishing him to go to take lessons 
top by little handsome stuffed canaries, covering a physiog- || of Cellarius, she wrote to Cellarius to come to her house 
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with all that was necessary to give her son lessons. The 
dancing-master came the next day at the appointed hour.— 
He was followed by two fiacres containing eight opera 
dancers. This looked terrible. However, Madame de 
B—— put on a good face, and seeing the danger inevitable, 
she resigned herself to watch over him. She established 
herself as usual at the fireside and began quietly to knit. 
The polka lesson was given in her saloon before her ; some- 
times her son waltzed with a tall blonde, sometimes with a 
short brunette, he passed and repassed under the eyes of 
Madame, who looked on silently; and all was terminated 
in a very appropriate manner: there is no situation which 
the presence of a mother with her knitting cannot sanctify. 

In the saloons of serious and habitually solemn aspect, to 
amuse themselves a little, and to prove they were conscious 
the Carnaval had arrrved, they sent for Levassor. His 
comic songs are singularly relished in the elegant world. 
The more magnificent the saloons, the richer the hangings, 
the finer the diamonds, the more necklaced the dowagers, 
the more prudish the young women, the more pedantic the 
young men, the more “ Bibli at grand mass, and Titi at 
the Ambigu” are listened to with transport. It is remarka- 
ble that disdainful persons never deign to amuse themselves 





except with things unworthy of them. 

We willl not say how the Carnival has passed at the | 
Chamber nor at the opera. They will appreciate the sen- | 
timents of propriety which cause us to keep silence on this 
subject. We shall soon relate to you the commencement of | 


Lent. E. P. || 





ON READING OLD BOOKS. 


I nate to read new books. There are twenty or thirty 
volumes that I have read over and over again, and these are 
the only ones that I have any desire ever to read at all. It 
was a long time before I could bring myself to sit down to 
the Tales of My Landlord, but now that author’s works have | 
made a considerable addition to my scanty library. I am 
told that some of Lady Morgan’s are good, and have been | 
recommended to look into Anastasius ; but I have not yet 
ventured upon that task. A lady, the other day, could not | 
refrain from expressing her surprise to a friend, who said he 
had been reading Delphine :—she asked, If it had not been 
published some time back? Women judge of books as they 
do of fashions or complexions, which are admired only “ in 
their newest gloss.” That is not my way. I am not one} 
of those who trouble the circulating libraries much, or pester 
the booksellers for mail-coach copies of standard periodical 
publications. I cannot say that I am greatly addicted to 
black-letter, but I profess myself well versed in the marble | 


bindings of Andrew Millar, in the middle of the last centu- || 
ty; nor does my taste revolt at Thurloe’s State Papers, in || 
Russia leather ; or an ample impression of Sir William Tem- || 


e Essays, with a portrait after Sir Godfrey Kneller in | 
ront, j 


faction is not lessened by being anticipated. When the en- 
tertainment is altogether new, I sit down to it as I should to 
a strange dish,—turn and pick out a bit here and there, and 
am in doubt what to think of the composition. There is a 
want of confidence and security to second appetite. New- 
fangled books are also like made-dishes in this respect, that 
they are generally little else than hashes and rifaccimentos 
of what has been served up entire and in a more natural 
state at other times. Besides, in thus turning to a well- 
known author, there is not only an assurance that my time 
will not be thrown away, or my palate nauseated with the 
most insipid or vilest trash,—but I shake hands with, and 
look an old, tried, and valued friend in the face,—compare 
notes, and chat the hours away. It is true, we form dear 
friendships with such ideal guests—dearer, alas! and more 
lasting, than those with our most intimate acquaintance. In 
reading a book which is an old favourite with me (say the 
first novel I ever read) I not only have the pleasure of im- 
agination and of a critical relish of the work, but the plea- 
sures of memory added to it. It recals the same feelings 
and associations which I had in first reading it, and which 
| [can never have again in any other way. Standard produc- 





|| tions of this kind are links in the chain of our conscious 
| being. They bind together the different scattered divisions 


| of our personal identity. They are land-marks and guides 
in our journey through life. They are pegs and loops on 
| which we can hang up, or from which we can take down 
at pleasure, the wardrobe of a moral imagination, the 
'relics of our best affections, the tokens and records of our 


||happiest hours. They are “for thoughts and for remem- 


brance !”) They are like Fortunatus’s Wishing-Cap— 
they give us the best riches—those of Fancy; and transport 
us, not over half the globe, but (which is better) over half 
| our lives, at a word’s notice ! 

My father Shandy solaced himself with Bruscambille. 
Give me for this purpose a volume of Peregrine Pickle or 
|Tom Jones. Open either of them any where—at the Me- 
'moirs of Lady Vane, or the adventures at the masquerade 
| with Lady Bellaston, or the disputes between Thwakum 

and Square, or the escape of Molly Seagrim, or the incident 
of Sophia and her muff, or the edifying prolixity of her aunt’s 
lecture—and there I find the same delightful, busy, bustling 
scene as ever, and feel myself the same as when I was first 
introduced into the midst of it. Nay, sometimes the sight 
of an odd volume of these good old English authors on a 
| stall, or the name lettered on the back among others on the 
shelves of a library, answers the purpose, revives the whole 
train of ideas, and sets “the puppets dallying.” Twenty 
years are struck off the list, and I am achild again. A sage 
philosopher, who was not a very wise man, said, that he 
should like very well to be young again, if he could take his 
experience along with him. This ingenious person did not 
seem to be aware, by the gravity of his remark, that the 
great advantage of being young is to be without this weight 
of experience, which he would fain place upon the shoulders 
of youth, and which never comes too late with years. Oh! 
what a privilege to be able to let this hump, like Christian’s 
burthen, drop from off one’s back, and transport one’s-self, 
by the help of a little musty duodecimo, to the time when 
| “ignorance was bliss,” and when we first got a peep at the 


I do not think altogether the worse of a book for | rarée-show of the world, through the glass of fiction—gazing 
having survived the author a generation or two. I have || at mankind, as we do at wild beasts in a menagerie, through 
more confidence in the dead than the living. Contemporary || the bars of their cages,—or at curiosities in a museum, that 
writers may generally be divided into two classes—one’s || we must not touch! For myself, not only are the old ideas 
friends or one’s foes. Of the first we are compelled to think || of the contents of the work brought back to my mind in all 
too well, and of the last we are disposed to think too ill, to || their vividness, but the old associations of the faces and per- 
receive much genuine pleasure from the perusal, or to judge || sons of those I then knew, as they were in their life-time— 
fairly of the merits of either. One candidate for literary || the place where I sat to read the volume, the day when I 
fame, who happens to be of our acquaintance, writes finely, || got it, the feeling of the air, the fields, the sky—return, and 





and like a man of genius; but unfortunately has a foolish 
face, which spoils a delicate passage :—another inspires us 
with the highest respect for his personal talents and charac. 
ter, but does not quite come up to our expectations in print. 
All these contradictions and petty details interrupt the calm | 
currrent of our reflections. If you want to know what any 
of the authors were who lived before our time, and are still 
objects of anxious inquiry, you have only to look into their 
works, But the dust and smoke and noise of modern liter- 
ature, have nothing in common with the pure, silent air of 
immortality. 

When I take up a work that I have read before (the of- 


| all my early impressions with them. This is better to me— 
| those places, those times, those persons, and those feelings 
| that come across me as I retrace the story and devour the 
page, are to me better far than the wet sheets of the last new 
|novel from the Ballantyne press, to say nothing of the Mi- 
nerva press in Leadenhall-street. It is like visiting the 
scenes of early youth. I think of the time “‘ when I was in 
my father’s house, and my path ran down with butter and 
| honey,”—when I was a little, thoughtless child, and had no 
other wish or care but to con my daily task, and be happy ! 
—Tom Jones, I remember, was the first work that broke 





tener the better) I know what I have to expect. The satis- 


wei 


| the spell. It came down in numbers once a fortnight, in 
Cooke’s pocket-edition, embellished with cuts. I had hither- 
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to read only in school-books, and a tiresome ecclesiastical 
history (with the exception of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Romance of 
the Forest:) but this had a different relish with it,—‘“ sweet 
in the mouth,” though not “ bitter in the belly.” It smacked 


of the world I lived in, and in which I was to live—and | 
showed me groups, “‘ gay creatures” not “ of the element,” \ earth,” but sown thick on the page, rich and rare. 


but of the earth ; not “living in the clouds,” but travelling 


the same road that I did ;—some that had passed on before | 
My heart had || affectation or pretence, by romantic and artificial means. I 


me, and others that might soon overtake me. 








thor, which I had picked up at a stall in a coarse leathern 
cover. Of the Confessions I have spoken elsewhere, and 
may repeat what I have said—‘ Sweet is the dew of their 
memory, and pleasant the balm of their recollection !” 
Their beauties are not “scattered like stray-gifts o’er the 
I wish 
I had never read the Emilius, or read it with less implicit 
faith. I had no occasion to pamper my natural aversion to 





palpitated at the thoughts of a boarding-school ball, or gala- ll had better have formed myself on the model of Sir Fopling 


day at Midsummer or Christmas: but the world I had found 
out in Cooke’s edition of the British Novelists was to me a 
dance through life, a perpetual gala-day. The six-penny 
numbers of this work regularly contrived to leave off just in 
the middle of a sentence, and in the nick of a story, where 


Tom Jones discovers Square behind the blanket; or where | 
Parson Adams, in the inextricable confusion of events, very | 


undesignedly gets to bed to Mrs. Slip-slop. Let me caution 


the reader against this impression of Joseph Andrews ; for | 


there is a picture of Fanny in it which he should not set his 
heart on, lest he should never meet with any thing like it; 


or if he should, it would, perhaps, be better for him that he | 





had not. It was just like ! With what eagerness I used 
to look forward to the next number, and open the prints! 


Ah! never again shall I feel the enthusiastic delight with | 
which I gazed at the figures, and anticipated the story and | 
adventures of Major Bath and Commodore Trunnion, of 


Trim and my Uncle Toby, of Don Quixcte and Sancho and 
Dapple, of Gil Blas and Dame Lorenza Sephora, of Laura 
and the fair Lucretia, whose lips open and shut like buds of 
roses. ‘To what nameless ideas did they give rise,—with 
what airy delights I filled up the outlines, as I hung in si- 


lence over the page !—Let me still recal them, that they may | 


breathe fresh life into me, and that I may live that birthday 
of thought and romantic pleasure over again! Talk of the 
ideal! ‘This is the only true ideal—the heavenly tints of 
Fancy reflected in the bubbles that float upon the spring- 
tide of human life. 

Oh! Memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 

And give those scenes thine everlasting life! 


The paradox with which I set out is, I hope, less startling 


than it was; the reader will, by this time, have been let into |, 


my secret. Much about the same time, or I believe rather | 
earlier, I took a particular satisfaction in reading Chubb’s 


Tracts, and I often think I will get them again to wade | 


through. There is a high gusto of polemical divinity in 


them; and you fancy that you hear a club of shoemakers at || 


Salisbury, debating a disputable text from one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles in a workmanlike style, with equal shrewdness and 
pertinacity. I cannot say much for my metaphysical studies, | 
into which I launched shortly after with great ardour, so as 
to make a toil of pleasure. I was presently entangled in the 
briars and thorns of subtle distinctions,—of “ fate, free-will, | 
fore-knowledge absolute,” though I cannot add that « in 
their wandering mazes I found no end ;” for I did arrive at 
some very satisfactory and potent conclusion ; nor will I go 
so far, however ungrateful the subject might seem, as to ex- | 
claim with Marlowe’s Faustus— Would I had never seen | 
Wittenberg, never read book”—that is, never studied such | 
authors as Hartley, Hume, Berkeley, &c. Locke’s Essay | 
on the Human Understanding is, however, a work from 
which I never derived either pleasure or profit; and Hobbes, 
dry and powerful as he is, I did not read till long after- 
wards. 

I read a few poets, which did not much hit my taste,—for | 
I would have the reader understand, I am deficient in the fa- | 
culty of imagination ; but I fell early upon French romances | 
and philosophy, and devoured them tooth-and-nail. Many | 
a dainty repast have I made of the New Eloise ;—the de- | 
scription of the kiss; the excursion on the water; the letter | 
of St. Preux, recalling the time of their first loves ; and the | 
acccount of Julia’s death; these I read over and over again | 
with unspeakable delight and wonder. Some years after, | 
when I met this work again, I found I had lost nearly my | 


| 
j 


whole relish for it (except some few parts) and was, I re- i 


member, very mnch mortified with the change in my taste, ; 
which I sought to attribute to the smallness and gilt edges | 
of the edition I had bought, and its being perfumed with | 
rose-leaves. Nothing could exceed the gravity, the solemni. | 
ty with which I carried home and read the Dedication | 


the Social Contract, with some other pieces of the same au. 


'| Flutter. There is a class of persons whose virtues and most 
|| shining qualities sink in, and are concealed by, an absorbent 
|| ground of modesty and reserve ; and such a one I do, with- 
jj out vanity, profess myself.* Now these are the very per- 
'|sons who are likely to attach themselves to the character of 
Emilius, and of whom it is sue to be the bane. This dull, 
phlegmatic, retiring humour is not in a fair way to be cor. 
rected, but confirmed and rendered desperate, by being in 
that work held up as an object of imitation, as an example 
il of simplicity and magnanimity—by coming upon us with all 
|| the recommendations of novelty, surprise, and superiority 
to the prejudices of the world—by being stuck upon a pe- 
|| destal, made amiable, dazzling, a leurre de dupe! ‘The re. 
liance on solid worth which it inculcates, the preference of 
sober truth to gaudy tinsel, hangs like a mill-stone round the 
neck of the imagination—* a load to sink a navy”—impedes 
| our progress, and blocks up every prospect in life. A man, 
|| to get on, to be successful, conspicuous, applauded, should 
|| not retire upon the centre of his conscious resources, but be 
‘always at the circumference of appearances. He must en- 
| velop himself ina halo of mystery—he must ride in an equi- 
| page of opinion—he must walk with a train of self-conceit 
following him—he must not strip himself to a buff-jerkin, to 
| the doublet and hose of his real merits, but must surround 
himself with a cortege of prejudices, like the signs of the 
Zodiac—he must seem any thing but what he is, and then 
jhe may pass for any thing he pleases. The world love to be 
,amused by hollow professions, to be deceived by flattering 
| appearances, to live in a state of hallucination ; and can for- 
| give every thing but the plain, downright, simple honest truth 
'/—such as we see it chalked out in the character of Emilius, 
|—T'o return from this digression, which is a little out of 
place here. 





Books have in a great measure lost their power over me; 
nor can I revive the same interest in them as formerly. I 
perceive when a thing is good, rather than feel it. It is true, 


Marcian Colonna is a dainty book ; 


and the reading of Mr. Keats’s Eve of Saint Agnes lately 
made me regret that [ was not young again. The beautiful 
and tender images there conjured up, ‘‘ come like shadows 
—so depart.” The “ tiger-moth’s wings.” which he has 
spread over his rich poctic blazonry, just flit across my fan- 
cy; the gorgeous twilight window which he has painted 
|over again in his verse, to me “ blushes” almost in vain 
| with blood of queens and kings.” I know how I should 
| have felt at one time in reading such passages ; and that is 
all. The sharp luscious flavour, the fine aroma is fled, and 
; nothing but the stalk, the bran, the husk of literature is left. 
| If any one were to ask me what I read now, I might answer 
| with my Lord Hamlet in the play—* Words, words, words.” 
— What is the matter?”—* Nothing !”—They have scarce 
a meaning. But it was not always so. There was a time 
when to my thinking, every word was a flower or a pearl, 
like those which dropped from the mouth of the little pea- 
sant-girl in the Fairy tale, or like those that fall from the 
great preacher in the Caledonian Chapel! I drank of the 
stream of knowledge that tempted, but did not mock my 
lips, as of the river of life, freely. How eagerly I slacked 
my thirst of German sentiment, ‘* as the hart that panteth for 
| the water-springs ;” how I bathed and revelled, and added 
| my floods of tears to Gocthe’s Sorrows of Werter, and to 
| Schiller’s Robbers— 





| Giving my stock of more to that which had too much ! 





| * Nearly the same sentiment was wittily and happily ex- 
| pressed by a friend, who had some lottery puffs, which he had 
| been employed to write, returned on his hands for their too 
| great severity of thought and classical terseness of style, and 
| who observed on that occasion, that ‘“‘ Modest merit never can 
succeed !”” 
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Sonnet, beginning— 
Schiller! that hour I would have wish’d to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had sent, 
From the dark dungeon of the tow’r time-rent, 
That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s cry ! 


I believe I may date my insight into the mysteries of 
poetry from the commencement of my acquaintance with the 
authors of the Lyrical Ballads; at least, my discrimination 
of the higher sorts—not my predilection for such writers as 


Goldsmith or Pope: nor do I imagine they will say I got | 


my liking for the Novelists, or the comic writers,—for the 
characters of Valentine, T'attle, or Miss Prue, from them. 
If so, I must have got from them what they never had them- 
selves. 
concerned, I may be at a loss, and liable to be imposed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
+! 
| 


I read, and assented with all my soul to Coleridge’s fine || works, I would be permitted to remark here in passing, that 


| it is a sufficient answer to the German criticism which has 


since been started against the character of Satan (viz. that 
it is not one of disgusting deformity, or pure, defecated) to 
say that Milton has there drawn, not the abstract principle 
of evil, not a devil incarnate, but a fallen angel. This is the 
scriptural account, and the poet has followed it. We may 


| safely retain such passages as that well-known one— 


| 
1] 


— His form had not yet lost 

All her original brightness ; nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d; and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd— 


|| for the theory, which is opposed to them, “falls flat upon 


In points where poetic diction and conception are | 


the grunsel edge, and shames its worshippers.” Let us hear 
no more then of this monkish cant, and bigotted outcry for 


|| the restoration of the horns and tail of the devil !—Again, as 
| to the other work, Burke’s Reflections, I took a particular 


upon: but in forming an estimate of passages relating to | 
common life and manners, I cannot think I am a plagiarist | 


from any man. I there “ know my cue without a prompt- 
er.’ I may say of such studies—Jntus et in cute. I am 
just able to admire those literal touches of observation and 
description, which persons of loftier pretensions overlook 
and despise. I think I comprehend something of the cha- 
racteristic part of Shakspeare ; and in him indeed, all is cha- 
racteristic, even the nonsense and poetry. 
the celebrated Sir Humphrey Davy who used to say, that 
Shakspeare was rather a metaphysician than a poet. At 
any rate, it was not ill said. I wish that I had sooner known 
the dramatic writers contemporary with Shakspeare ; for in 


I believe it was | 


looking them over about a year ago, I almost revived my | 


old passion for reading, and my old delight in books, though 
they were very nearly new to me. The Periodical Essayists 
Iread long ago. The Spectator I liked extremely: but the 


Tatler took my fancy most. I read the others soon after, the || 


Rambler, the Adventurer, the World, the Connoisseur, I 


was not sorry to get to the end of them, and have no desire | 


to go regularly through them again. 
thorough adept in Richardson. I like the longest of his nov- 
els best, and think no part of them tedious; nor, should I 
ask to have any thing better to do than to read them from 


I consider myself a | 


/ not care for his doctrines. 


pride and pleasure in it, and read it to myself and others for 
months afterwards. I had reason for my prejudice in favour 
of this author. To understand an adversary is some praise: 
to admire him is more. I thought I did both: I knew I did 
one. From the first time I ever cast my eyes on any thing 
of Burke’s (which was an extract from his Letter to a Noble 
Lord in a three-times a week paper, The St. James’s Chro- 
nicle, 1796,. I said to myself, “ ‘This is true eloquence: this 
is a man pouring out his mind on paper.” All other style 
seemed to me pedantic aud impertinent. Dr. Johnson’s 
was walking on stilts; and even Junius’s (who was at that 
time a favourite with me) with all his terseness, shrunk up 
into little antithetie points and well-trimmed sentences. But 
Burke’s style was forked and playful as the lightning, crest- 
ed like the serpent. He delivered plain things on a plain 
ground: but when he rose, there was no end of his flights 
and cireumgyrations—and in this very Letter, * he, like an 
eagle in a dove-cot, fluttered his Volscians” (the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale)* “in Corioli.’ I did 
I was then, and am still, proof 
against their contagion ; but I admired the author, and was 
considered as not a very staunch partisan of the opposite 


|| side, though I thought myself that an abstract proposition 
| was one thing—a masterly transition, a brilliant metaphor, 


beginning to end, to take them up when I chose, and lay | 


them down when I was tired, in some old family mansion 
in the country, till every word and syllable relating to the 


bright Clarissa, the divine Clementina, the beautiful Pamela, | 


“with every trick and line of their sweet favour,” were once 
more “graven in my heart’s table.”* 
kindness for Mackenzic’s Julia de Roubigné—for the de- 


I have a sneaking | 


serted mansion, and straggling gilliflowers on the moulder- || 


ing garden-wall ; and still more for his Man of Feeling; not 
that it is better, nor so good; but at the time I read it, I 
sometimes thought of the heroine, Miss Walton, and of 
Miss together, and ‘ that ligament, fine as it was, was 
never broken !”—One of the poets that I have always read 
with most pleasure, and can wander about in for ever with 





a sort of voluptuous indolence, is Spenser ; and I like Chau- | 


cer even better. The only writer among the Italians I can 


pretend to any knowledge of, is Boccacio, and of him I can- | 


not express half my admiration. His story of the Hawk I 


could read and think of from day to day, just as I would || 


look at a picture of Titian’s !— 


I remember, as long ago as the year 1798, going to a) 


neighbouring town (Shrewsbury, where F'arquhar has laid 


the plot of his Recruiting Officer) and bringing home with |, ; 
| steep, impassable ascent from me to them, made me regard 


me, ‘at one proud swoop,” a copy of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and another of Burke’s Reflections on the French Re- 
volution—both which I have still; and I still recollect, 
when I see the covers, the pleasure with which I dipped 
into them as I returned with my double prize. 
for one while. That time is past “ with all its giddy rap- 


balmed with odours."—With respect to the first of these 


* During the peace of Amiens, a young English officer, of 


the name of Lovelace, was presented at Buonaparte’s levee. 
Instead of the usual question, “ Where have you served, sir ?”’ 


| 


| 
| 


| . . . . 
I was set up | those observations will survive me, I neither know nor do I 


another. I conceived too that he might be wrong in his 
inain argument, and yet delivered fifty truths in arriving at 
a false conclusion. I remember Coleridge assuring me, as 
a poetical and political set-off to my sceptical admiration, 
that Wordsworth had written an Essay on Marriage, which, 
for manly thought and nervous expression, he deemed in- 
comparably superior. As I had not, at that time, seen any 
specimens of Mr. Wordsworth’s prose style, I could not ex- 
press my doubts on the subject. If there are greater prose. 
writers than Burke, they either lie out of my course of 
study, or are beyond my sphere of comprehension. I am too 
old to be a convert toa new mythology of genius. The 
niches are occupied, the tables are full. If such is still my 
admiration of this man’s misapplied powers, what must it 
have been at a time when J myself was in vain trying, year 
after year, to write a single Essay, nay, a single page or sen- 
tence ; when J regarded the wonders of his pen with the long- 
ing eyes of one who was dumb and a changeling ; and when, 
to be able to convey the slightest conception of my meaning 
to others in words, was the height of an almost hopeless am- 
bition! But I never measured others’ excellences by my own 
defects: though a sense of my own incapacity, and of the 


them with greater awe and fondness. I have thus run 
through most of my early studies and favourite authors, Some 
Whether 


|of whom I have since criticised more at large. 


|| much care: but to the works themselves, ‘* worthy of all ac- 


|| is 


the First'Consul immediately addressed him, ‘I perceive your | 


name, sir, is the same as that of the hero of Richardson’s Ro- 
mance!” Here was a Consul. The young man’s uncle, who 


Stopping together at Calais. I 
was the same name as that of the hero of Richardson’s Ro- 
mance. ‘This is one of my reasons for liking Buonaparte. 


WtiM 


; : || some circumstance relating to them. Among these is Lor 
was called Lovelace, told me this anecdote while we were | a ea 8 . meres . d 
I had also been thinking that his | é . 


tures:” but I am still anxious to preserve its memory, “ em- | ceptation,” and _ to the feelings they have always excited in 
|! me since I could distinguish a meaning in language, nothing 


| shall ever prevent me from looking back with gratitude and 
triumph. ‘To have lived in the cultivation of an intimacy 
| with such works, and to have familiarly relished such names, 
not to have lived quite in vain. 

There are other authors whom I have never read, and yet 
whom I have frequently had a great desire to read, from 





* He is there called “Citizen Lauderdale.” Is this the 
present Earl ? 
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Ciena History of the Grand ‘Rebellion, 1 after which I 
have a hankering, from hearing it spoken of by good judges || 
—from my interest in the events, and knowledge of the cha- 
racters from other sources, and from having seen fine por- 
traits of most of them. I like to read a well-penned charac. 
ter, and Clarendon is said to have been a master in this way. 
I should like to read Froissart’s Chronicles, Hollinshed and 
Stowe, and Fuller’s Worthies. I intend, whenever I can, to 
read Beaumont and Fletcher all through. 

There are fifty-two of their plays, and I have only read 
a dozen or fourteen of them. A Wife for a Month, and 
Thierry and Theodoret, are, I am told, delicious, and I can 
believe it. 

I should like to read the speeches in Thucydides, and 
Guicciardini’s History of Florence, and Don Quixote in the 
original. 

I have often thought of reading the Loves of Persiles and 
Sigismunda, and the Galatea of the same author. But 1)! 
somehow reserve them like “ another Yarrow.” I should |! 
also like to read the last new novel (if I could be sure it was 
so) of the author of Waverley:—no one would be more 
glad than I to find it the best! 





‘A VISIT FROM OUR COUNTRY FRIENDS. 

“T wisn’r they’d come, ma, don’t you? How long do 
you think it'll be before they’ll be here ?” 

“* Not a great while now, my dear; the steamboat went || 
down some time ago, and they ought to be here very 
soon.” 

“ They'll come soon enough, I warrant you. You'll get || 
enough of ’em before two weeks are over. To have a 
woman and a whole troop of young ’uns around the house, 
for a fortnight at a stretch, aint any joke, I think.” 

These last words fell from the lips of the often-times ill- 
natured Mr. Dudley, as he, his wife and younger son were 
seated by the window of a fashionable dwelling in the upper || 
part of the city. 

A letter had been received a day or two previous, an- 
nouncing the intelligence (whether agreeable or otherwise 
the sequel will tell) that Mrs. Dudley’s sister and her two|| 
children were about to make a visit to New-York, and the 
little group above described were now awaiting with some 
eagerness the arrival of their friends. George Dudley, the 
eldest son, was delighted to hear that his cousin Julia was 
also coming, for an opportunity would now present itself 
for him to make some return for the many attentions he had 
received at her hands a few months before ; and Robert, too, 
was all impatience to see cousin James, for Aunt Sarah 


would not consent to leave any of her family behind, except || 


her husband. 


In a few moments a carriage drove towards the door, the | 


driver of which was evidently looking for the number of 
some house in that vicinity. A head was extended from the || 
window of the coach, to give some directions, but none 
were needed ; for, no sooner had Mrs. Dudley seen a leghorn || 
hat, with a faded green ribbon, than she recognized it to be 
her sister’s, (the worthy Mrs. D. knew it well—it was an 
old-fashioned one she had sent as a present to Aunt Sarah,) 
and, rushing out of the house, dragging little Bobby by the 
hand, before the carriage had fairly stopped, her head was 
thrust in at the window, where it was doubtless busily en- 
gaged in kissing the dear relations. 

Three hair-trunks, with letters in brass tacks, a bandbox, 
and a bushel with a white linen napkin bound over, (but 


not close enough to conceal the yellow faces of a bushel of | 


pippins,) were taken down and placed in the hall. Then 
followed the young lady and her brother, while Aunt Sarah 
remained to settle the fare with the driver. During the 
ceremony of reception, Mr. Dudley remained in his chair in 
the parlour, and when Julia and her brother entered, his 
greeting was anything but a warm one. 


Missing their mo- || 


| ther and indulging i in the faint hope ‘that she had remained 

at home, he ventured to the window, but, no sooner had he 
| made his appearance there, than the shrill voice of his sister- 
in-law exclaimed : 

“ How de-do, John, how-de-do? This ’ere man wants 
to ask me three shlllin’ for bringin’-on us up, and I only told 
him I’d give him two-and-sixpence.” 

“T’m entitled by law to three shullin’, and I'll have it, 
too,” said the driver. 

‘* No you shan’t, too,” was the tart reply ; “ they only ask 
a shillin’, to take all on us up from the landin’.” 

But the driver cared very little for the customs of the 
country, and, insisting upon his rights with some determi- 
nation and with the prospect of assembling a crowd to act 
! as arbitrators in the matter, Aunt Sarah yielded, giving him 

first one shilling, then another, and finally a ten-cent piece. 
| A violent rummaging in her pocket then took place for the 
| remaining two cents. A large apple was taken out, a ginger- 
cake, a ball of yarn and a spool of cotton and laid on the 
' steps, and last, a small red morocco needle-case, which the 
| lady carefully opened, shaking out the crumbs of cake ; but 
| her hopes were disappointed, and, turning to the driver, she 
| | endeavoured to “ beat him down to two-and-tenpence ; but 
‘he was inexorable, and Mr. Dudley finally came out, paid 
, the requisite amount, the man drove off, and Aunt Sarah, 
| after gathering up the contents of her pocket, was shown 
|in the parlour of her city friends. 
| ‘* Well, well,” said she, “ I’m glad enough I’m here; I 
| thought I never should git here. Lor’, Susan, what tremen- 
| duus high walls! How on airth do you ever clean ’em? I 
| should think you’d break your neck clean off, white wash- 
| ing ’em !” 

Mrs. D. explained to her sister that such things were 
usually done by men, who made a business of it. This 
| shocked the country lady, who quietly remarked, “ It wasn’t 

| the way they did it at father’s.” 

| ‘A sofar, too! why I guess you have come out! 

did you ever see a sofar before ?” 
| James was too bashful to make any reply, so he put his 
| thumb in his mouth, by way of negative, and held down his 
| head. 
| Julia ventured to ask for George, blushing crimson at the 
|same time. He had not yet returned from his business, but 
was hourly expected. The poor girl in vain endeavoured 
to interest her uncle in conversation, but his replies were all 
| monosyllables. 

The ringing of the tea-bell seemed a great relief to all 
parties, and a procession was formed, headed by Mrs Dud- 
| ley, Aunt Sarah followed next in order and came very near 

falling from the head to the foot of the stairs, but they all 
| reached the basement-room in safety and were soon seated 
| around the well-furnished table. 

“ Sarah,” said Mrs. D. “ will you take green or black 
tea?” 

*T don’t know, I never did drink any black tea, but I'll 
take a little just to say I have tasted it—for country-folks 
musn’t come to the city for nothin’.” 

Aunt Sarah was gifted with an inquiring mind, and was, 
withal, a little jealous at her sister’s more agreeable situation 
in life. She made a kind of mental inventory of every ar- 
ticle on the table, not passing over the minutest article of 
table furniture. 

‘“‘ What do you give for such sugar, and how much did 
this table-cloth cost? Do you use chaney cups every day— 
and forks—I declare if they aint got to makin ’em with three 
pints! Well, one lives and learns.” 

And, in similar conversation to this which Aunt Sarah 
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monopolized, passed the first meal with the country friends. 
After tea, George made his appearance, kissed his aunt and 
cousins, asked about everything he could think of in the 
village. The church, the school-house, the girls next 
door, all came in for their share of inquiry. His aunt 
sat with evident uneasiness in the large rocking-chair, and, 
after yawning two or three times, declared she felt very 
sleepy. 

“ They had been riding,” she said, (she meant sailing,) 
“all day, and her eyes felt kind of full of sand-like ; and 
Julia,” she guessed, “ felt rather the wus for wear.” 

The friends retired to their respective apartments, the 
decorations and furniture of which kept them awake for a 
long time. The next morning, “ bright and early,” they 
were all ready for breakfast, but that meal being not forth- 
coming for more than an hour they amused themselves with 
the many objects of interest to a stranger in the city. Carts, 
fire-engines, apple-women, and the many of all trades and 
occupations that throng the streets of New-York at an early 
hour. 

At breakfast the customary inquiries of “how did you 
rest?” were passed, and then Aunt Sarah commenced her 
wonderments. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear,” said she, * do the carts run all night? 
I really believe I heerd the clock strike every hour in the 
night ; and there was fire too! I didn’t know but what we 
was all afire. I got up and set in the winder, but I didn’t 


see nothin’. And there was a drunken man passed by the 
house, cussin’ and and swearin’. Do you know who it was, 
John?” 


Mr. Dudley, instead of simply saying he didn’t know and 
didn’t care, took the troublesome roundabout way of asking 
his sister-in-law— 

“ How he should know anything about it, he dinn’t keep 
a list of the drunkards in town nor even a tuning-fork to 
ascertain their respective voices.” 

“Why, all the folks in our neighbourhood know old Bill 
Spallin’s voice,” said Aunt Sarah. 

“ May be this was he,” was the courteous reply of Mr. 
Dudley. 

The plans for the day were now marked out. Aunt 
Sarah wanted to go a “shopping,” and Julia had a piece of 
silk to match for one of her friends. Mr. Dudley “left 
everything as it stood,” and prepared for the first lessons of 
martyrdom. 

The first store they entered was a cap-store. 

“ What does such a cap as this sell for?” said Aunt Sa- 
rah, selecting one. 

“ Twenty shillings,” said the young lady who showed the 
articles. 

“How much would it be without the ribbon, or if it 
should’t be put on so full. I don’t know as I wan’t to buy 
now. I thought I'd look. You see I’m from the country, 
and don’t see such things every day. Have you got black 
pins? Mrs. Jones wanted me to git some. I like to have 
forgotten ’em.” ‘ 

The pins were shown but did not suit, and they left for 
another shop. This was a dry good store. 

“ Have you blue calico with a small figure in it?’ said 
the purchaser. 

“ We have, madam,” was the polite reply ; and so saying 
the young man produces pieces innumerable, and of all 
shades of blue, from the tint of the sky to that of indigo, 
and figures varying in size, but none would suit.” 

“ Wouldn’t any other colour answer!” said the anxious 
merchant. 

“I don’t care if I do look at the browns.” 


evens 


| The browns were paraded forth, but, alas! with no better 
| success than the unfortunate blues. 


Shawls were next in- 
spected, and after that Julia tried to match the silk, and had 
satisfied herself, but her mother thought they had better look 
farther, if it was only to see, and, thanking the shop-keeper, 
they left him to arrange his wares for some less troublesome 
purchaser. During all this time Mrs. Dudley was in the 
greatest perplexity, for she had not yet learned that to find 
tastes for the whimsical, and judgment for the weak-mind- 
ed, was a task next to impossibility. 








On their way a shoe-store intervened, and it occurred to 


Aunt Sarah that Mrs. Johnson wanted her to get a pair of 
| children’s shoes, so into the store the devoted Mrs. Dudley 
| was dragged. 


“* Have you small girl’s shoes?” 
| A large draw was opened to the view of Aunt Sarah, but 
| she could not find the proper colour. She wanted pea-green 
| with pink strings. The shoemaker said he believed he had 


| a pair answering to that very description, and sure enough, 


after some search, he found them; but, on taking from her 
} . 

' pocket a small piece of tape, they were found to be too 
| short. The man could make a pair in a very short time. 


No, that wouldn’t do. Aunt Sarah thought they’d look 


| further ; they came as much as anything to see what could 


| be seen. 

As the door was closed one might have observed that the 
| countenance of the shoemaker was spangled over with no 
| very pleasant smiles ; and, if shoemakers ever do swear, this 
one certainly did. 

“T have been thinkin,’ Susan, whether or no we couldn’t 
git some cheese. Id like to take some home.” 

Mrs. Dudley said they could try; and, guided by Aunt 
Sarah, the party took a diagonal course to a corner grocery. 
| Entering here, the old gentleman, who had charge of the 
store, was asked if he had any good cheese. 

With the characteristic politeness of New-York shop- 
keepers, he assured in the affirmative by cutting a large slice 
and handing it to the lady. 

*«T should like a cracker or two, if you have them.” 

The request was complied with, and then another slice 
| of cheese to make the crackers come out even. After she 
| had finished her lunch, and now ready for a fresh start, she 
| told the old gentleman his cheese was very strong, and it 
| had been coloured with otter—she knew about these things, 
for she’d lived in the country all her life. Perhaps they’d 
stop when they came back.” 

It would be hardly possible to fullow them in their peri- 
grinations ; but to confectionaries, and lace-stores, and 
shops of all kinds they went, and the same process of pulling 
down and setting up and no purchasing was gone through 
with. 

* Susan,” said Aunt Sarah, “I think we better go home. 
I’ve had shoppin’ enongh for one day. But stop, let’s us 
go into this store and see if we can’t match this silk of 
Julia’s.” 

Silk was taken from the shelves, held to the light, and 
various opinions as to shade and quality passed upon it. 

“Tt aint exactly the thing. I’ll look at some black tape, 
if you please. 

“ How much do you want, ma’am,” said the clerk. 

“ Pll look at it first 7’ and, sure enough, the devoted clerk 
had to produce the whole assortment. 

“T’l] take one yard of this width.” 

The yard was cut off, the enormous sum of one cent paid, 
and with this purchase, as the fruits of a whole day’s hard 
work, the party returned to their home, and so ended a day 
with the country friends. MOMUS. 
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A DIRGE 
IN MEMORY OF LIEUT. EDES. 


His country’s call he heard, 
And at her summons came, 

While the inmost depths of his soul were stirred 
By the sounding trump of fame. 

A patriot’s holy truth, 
And a warriour’s dauntless breast, 

He pledged in the flush and the pride of youth, 
At his country’s high behest ; 

And as Honour waved her brand 
To the fields with war-clouds dun, 

Hope pointed to wreaths in victory’s hand, 
When the fight and the fields were won. 


But not ’mid the battle shock— 
Not on the battle plain, 

Where the meeting * sts the firm earth rock, 
And the life-drops fall like rain— 

Not ’mid the cannon’s roar— | 
Nor the rush of men and steeds, 

When with dust and gore they are dappled o’er 
In the strife for glory’s meeds— 

Not on march—nor in tented field, 


Cast your wandering eye upon that ornamental, over. 
grown goose, called by courtesey a swan. Behold with what 
a philosophic air he lays away carefully under his wing that 

| extensive neck of his. You naturally think him in perfect 

‘repose. Buta little closer scrutiny will reveal to you a lus- 

trous black eye, broad awake. Poised on one nervous leg, 
he sleeps with the larboard eye, lulled into forgetfulness by 
the monotonous rush of the ever falling waters. His tender, 

or juvenile, the fat-breasted duck, restless under his shadow, 
like a pinnace in lee of a lordly frigate. 
Trishwoman.—(approaching with a babe in her arms.) 

Plase yer honour, give a poor woman a few pennies to buy 

er loaf er bread? Niver a sup have I had the blessed day, 
wid the sick husband at home, and the childer starvin’— 

lettin’ alone the babby cryin’ for the milk that’s dhried up 


| wid the faint of me heart. 


| Verd.—(with moistering eyes.)—Surely, my good woman, 
you don’t mean to say that you have been all day without 





With his sword and waving plume, 
Did the generous youth his spirit yield, 


| 
As he sank to an early tomb. 1] 
| nour’s glory—sure its the raal jintleman ye are—an’ its me- 


Where the southern breezes warm 
Consumption’s chilled life wave, 
He sought, with a pale and failing form, 
For health, but found a grave : 
His country’s flag streamed not o’er his head, 
His comrades were not near; 
Nor mother, nor sister stood by his bed, 
As he poured the lonely tear. 
For these his heart-strings yearned, 
As in vain from that distant shore 
Hlis dim eyes turned, as life’s embers burned, 
'To the home he would see no more. | 
meg warriour ! in thy cell, 
the hollow-sounding main, 
arith to all earth’s hosts the last trumpet’s swell, 
Reveille sound again. 
Oh! gentle as the flowers 
‘That sweeten thy place of rest, 
The memories of thee, and the joys of past hours 
Shall hallow thy name in our breast ; 
And ceaseless as the moan 
Of the ever rolling sea, 
While life’s current rolls, the disconsolate souls 
Of thy friends shall mourn for thee. B. 


V VAG ARY. 


eating? Poor creature—there’s a shilling for you. 


Trishwoman.—(with a courtsey.)—Long life to yer ho- 


‘self will pray for ye that makes glad the heart of the dis- 
thressed. 
Self.— Well, well—go away now, my good woman. 

Verdant, my soft-hearted friend, you think you have done a 
| good deed,—but I doubt its expediency. If this woman 
has a husband, very like he is at this moment “ up in the 
world” adding to the glories of the city, by answering to the 
call of “mort—mo’ mort!” And my hand upon it, that 
, was a borrowed Laby! You are startled. In your inno- 
cency you never heard of such a thing. A brief sojourn 
among us, will wear off the tender corners of your too sus- 
ceptible heart, and learn you to look deeper for motives, than 
to take for granted the true ones are betrayed by a ragged 
dress, or a mendicant whine. 

| Verd.—Ahem! 

| Self—Return we to our fountain of thought. Look at 

yon bold jet of water. With what a vigorous rush it springs 

into the air! With what beauty the silver-seeming spangles 





Steps of the Atlantic Hotel—Self and country friend. 
Self—Now turn your unsophisticated gaze upon the 
Bowling Green fountain. | 

Mr. Verdant—Very well. 

Self.—Y ou need not say very well ; 
whether it is “‘ very well,” or otherwise. 
admire. 

Verd.—I'll try. 


you don’t know yet 


Look at it and | 
| 


Self—Again, my dear Verdant, I must beg of you not to || 


interrupt. When I appeal to you, it is with a full know-| 
ledge that I have your mental acquiescence. You will no. | 
tice that the “ architect” of this fountain had a very pretty | 
notion of what a fountain should be. But however admi- | 
rable I think his conception, he has failed sadly in embody- | 
ing it. The execution is to the idea, what a dry pump is to| 
a thirsty traveller—an implied promise broken. 

The jet of a fountain, to my notion, should always leap 
from an elevation—not from earth’s level—(as do others | 
that I wot of, and about which we will discourse another 
time.) But what the pedestal should be—whether nymphs, 
fawns, graces, sea-gods, or (what the artist meant this 
should be) “ native” rocks, is matter of taste and opinion. | 
To my mind, a stepped pyramid of masonry, with an ap-| 
propriate design on the apex for the jet to spring from, would | 
be a happy idea. 
present discuss :—“ sufficient for the day is the fountain | 
thereof.” 


| bow among the foam-like crystals. 


This matter, however, we will not at), 


dance in the sunbeams, and fall plashing into the pool be- 
low. Now ata fresh breath of wind, the mass sways grace. 
fully to the right, like the waving of a ripe field of grain: 
while the sun lending it a new beauty, traces a young rain- 
Then as the water-jew- 
celled wreath swirls back, the gay colours fade into nothing. 
ness, and your eye rests again upon transparent foam-beads. 


| Ever changing, yet the same :—is it not beautiful! 


Verd.—The fountain, or the description ? 

Self—Out! you rogue! Your rustic interruptions nip the 
thread of my thoughts, and prevent my soaring. I was 
about to give you a bit of philosophy—reasoning from my 
talk on this insensible fountain, I should have shown you, 
that on so slight a foundation as glittering spray, could be 
built a moral of human life. But now I fear you must die 
in ignorance. 

Do you know that there is poetry in the graceful frolies 


| of those trembling drops? It is not visible to your outward 


sense—but a fine ear, and a quick apprehension, while 
waiting upon the melody of rising and falling waters, build 
worlds of brilliant fancies. For hours have I sat beneath 
this fountain’s murmuring call, and, spirit-wrapt dreamed 
poetry. 

As in the spiders track follows the slender thread, soon to 
take form and rise into a complete and finished castle, so, 
as fancy runs riot, and thought travels swiftly over the fields 
of imagination, a train of new-born ideas, and a web of 


| living beauties remain woven on the airy waste, to be ga- 
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thered into a poetic structure. Ah, your rhyme-builder is a 
Jaxurious fellow : something of a sensualist too, and withal, 
egotistical ; but soul-filled with benevolence, and loving 
all earth and heaven born beauties. In his imaginative 
words, space is too circumscribed, and he will put you “a 
girdle round about the earth” in less time than any “ trick- 
sy sprite” of them all. He is on the earth, but not of it. 
Living in an atmosphere peopled with his own creation, and 
holding communion with spirits too shadowy and etherial for 
any land but cloud-land. 

Verd.—Pray, what has all this to do with the fountain ? 

Self—Most discordant Verdant! The sound of your 
yoice may be music in your own land—but to me it is| 
worse than the jar of an omnibus, or the yell of a milkman. 
Have you no heart for the ideal? No soul for poetry? Well, 
you must come to the city for the acquisition. And as we 
have descended, allow me to ask, do you know where you are? 

Verd.—Not exactly! 

Self.—Satirical oaf! We are on the steps of the Atlan. 
tic Hotel, and its “ tired denizens” are flocking home to 
dinner. How I should like to startle some of them, by giv- 
ing a sudden turn to their thoughts. Look at that elaborate- | 
ly dressed “‘ middle aged” gentleman, with such an ampli- 
tude of shirt-frill. I wonder what he would say, if I were 
toask him if he knows that 

“It’s not the linen he’s wearing out, 
But human creature’s lives !”’ 

What business has that ragged urchin on the walk to be 
singing his Clay songs?) What does he know of President 
making? How does he know but he undergoes the male- 
diction of some hungry democrat ? 

The big-bellied omnibus that comes thundering down the 
street, is filled with the mortal remains of our up-town very 
young ladies school. How it attracts the gaze of the Broad- | 
way loungers. Bless their infantine hearts? Who would | 
believe, 

“ not I, for in deceiving 
Lies the dear charm of life’s delightful dream.’’ 
that, for all their gay looks, their thoughts are, at this mo- 
ment, on imaginary roast chicken, and cranberry sauce. 





And now Verdant, let us drop in at the hotel, where we 
shall find the best and quietest home for a worn traveller, 
that you will meet in many a long league. 





[Skirt of a coat disappears, and door closes.] G. 
DONNA SYLVERIA LOPEZ AND HER LOVERS. | 
Wiru a slow and graceful step, a young girl enters a room, | 
where sits her friend, Madame Douro. 
“Why so sad, Sylveria; there is a mixture of perplexity 
and anxiety on your brow ?” 
“Ah! me, ah! me, my heart is filled with fears, lest the 
reports in circulation prove true ; my father is so incensed 


= 


again; he will not even allow his name to be mentioned. 
Ah! me, ah! me, that he should desert me for another!” 

For a while Sylveria sat with clasped hands and downcast 
eyes, the quick motion of the small foot alone evincing the 
storm of passion within. Starting up, she exclaimed: 

“T have in my hand that which, accepted, would inflict 
instant punishment on his treachery. Read, and advise me 
what to do.” 

While Madame Douro carefully perused the letter, Sylve- 
tia stood watching the countenance of her friend ; so impli- 
cit was her trust in the judgement of this dear friend, that 





every thought of her heart was laid open. 
“ This letter breathes the profoundest respect and admira- 


tion, but the spark of love is not yet kindled in the heart of 
the writer ; he is too slightly acquainted with you, Sylveria, 
to love you with both intensity and judgment. The accep. 
tance of this offer, at the present juncture, would be very 
apt to prove the truth of the old proverb, ‘ Marry in haste, 
and repent at leisure.’ It is a singular coincidence, how- 
ever, that, at the moment of Hernandez’s desertion, this offer 
of his hand should come from Don Raimundo. What says 
your father to it?” 

‘* He knows nothing of it. I shall decline Don Raimun- 
do’s offer, and from henceforth close my heart to all the 
world, yourself excepted, dearest Madame Douro. It was 
a good angel that whispered me to come to you, you are 
always calm considerate. Mammais so absorbed with 
the cares of her family, that I will not willingly add to her 
troubles ; and papa is so harsh and determined in his opposi- 
| tion to Hernandez, that I was half inclined to accept Don 
| Raimundo’s offer, from sheer vexation.” 

Hand in hand, the friends stepped fort on the balcony. 
| Calmly reposed the waters of the beautiful bay of . one 
| of the loveliest, on the coast of Florida; not a ruffle on its 
| surface, the moonbeams spreading in a wide expanse of 
| glory, and the stars, in the blue vault above, gazing down 
| upon their reflected brightness. The only sound that broke 
the silence of the hour was the occasional shrill whistle of 
the boastswain on board the frigate, anchored a mile or two 

from the shore ; so profound was the quiet of all around, that 

‘the dip of the oars, as they fell with measured stroke on the 
placid waters, sent a musical echo even to the balcony, 
| where stood Madame Douro and Sylveria. 

“ Cheat not the hour of its charm, Sylveria ; sing to me, 
and music will restore peace tg your soul.” 

A more perfect specimen of Spanish grace and loveliness 








|| the moon never shone upon, and a more melodious voice 


| - 
{never warbled the old romances of Castile. At first her 


| fingers dwelt mournfully on the strings of the guitar; memo- 
| ries of disappointed hopes and slighted vows, imparted a 
' tremor to the thrilling harmony breathed forth ; gradually the 
| head, with its clusters of dark ringlets was flung back, the 
| liquid gray eye gazed steadily on the stars above ; with a 
‘bold and determined hand she touched the strings, and the 


|| guitar vibrated to the decision of the soul, which had roused 


up all its energies to crush a love which had been slighted. 
| From that hour, the name of Hernandez was unheard, his 
image forever banished. 





“ That strain again ;—it had a dying fall : 

| O it came o’er mine ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour.” 


“Are you moon-struck Townsend, or what ails you? 
| Since we came on board, your whole bearing is altered. 
| Is the ‘* Buefios noches, buefios noches,” of that siren still 


|| ringing in your ears ?” 
° ° . 1} 
against Hernandez, that he has forbidden me to see him |; 


| ‘True it was, that while Sylveria sang that graceful finale 
| to her friend, Townsend’s boat’s crew, as they returned to 
| their frigate, had Jaid on their oars, and every word had . 
| * fallen as soft as snow on the sea,” and dissolved his heart 
‘as instantly. His watch on deck that night was stepped to 
| the measure of that magical song. 
“ You must sing it to me, fair lady, for myself alone, and 
| T shall die content, or live to be the happiest of men.” 
| The next morning beheld Townsend on his way to the 
| residence of Don Juan Lopez; the reception-room, as 
‘usual, he found occupied by Sylveria, and a bevy of officers. 
Rising with the lark, and devoting the early hours of the 
morning to household affairs, Sylveria had entire control of 
her time during the remainder of the day. Her energy, and 
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love of order and neatness, rendered her invaluable to her 
mother; while to her father she filled the place of amanu- 
ensis and interpreter, in all his business transactions. She 
was the darling of her father’s heart, and nobly did she repay 
by acquiescing in all his wishes, and by devoting her rare 
talents to his service, the expense lavished on her education. 

Perfect mistress of French, English and ‘Spanish, familiar 
with the literature of the day, and constanly surroynded by 
intelligent men, who sought her society as the charm of their 
existence, it is no wonder that her father’s heart beat high 
with pride as he gazed upon her. He could not endure the 
thought of parting with her, and, so long as her smiles glad- 
dened all around, he was content; a shade of thoughtfulness 
on her fair brow, or a tone of melancholy in her musical 
voice, and suspicion was instantly awake lest the time was 
come when, leaving father and mother, she should fill the 
destiny of woman, and the home of the stranger would be- 
come her home ; his God, her God. He trembled, lest his 
ears should hear the irrevocable vow, ‘* Where thou goest, I 
will go, where thou diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried ; the Lord do so to me and more also, if aught but 
death part thee and me.” 

It was with real pleasure, however, that Don Juan Lopez 
met Townsend on his entrance. The frank and joyous 
nature of this young man had won the heart of Don Juan. 
True it was, that besides his lieutenant’s pay in the navy, 
Townsend possessed property of considerable value in his 
native state; of good family talents far above mediocrity, a 
fine personal appearance, and a heart sensitively alive to the 
charms of so accomplished a being as Sylveria, he would 
infinitely have preferred a smile and blush on the counte- 
nance of the daughter, to the warm pressure of the hand 
by the father. 

His superiours in rank were equally solicitors for the smile | 


of beauty ; the gay jest and sparkling repartee, mingled with i 


more serious subjects of conversation, anecdotes of travel in | 
foreign lands, scenes of peril in the stormy deep, discussions 
of scientific and political men, on the arts, Itterature and 
affairs of tha nation, rendered these morning levees of the 
fair Sylveria the most enviable lounge for all who had the 
entrée of Don Juan’s mansion. 

Gifted with fine conversational powers among his com- 
panions, at these levees the finger of silence seemed trans- 
ferred from the lips of the divinity to those of our excited | 
lieutenant. Not a word could he utter beyond the ordinary 
salutations of the day ; the weather, prospective cruises, &c. 
had all been discussed before his arrival ; he could not ven- 
ture to ask for the magical song still echoing in his ears, the 
sun shone too brightly, and “‘ Buefios noches, buefios noches, 
dueno amado,” was sacred to moonlight and sentiment. 
Like the immortal Dumbedikes, he sat and looked, and fain 
would have stretched forth his hand, and placed it, not on the 
hand of Sylveria but on the collar of the officious widowed 
post-captain, who was breathing soft nothings in the ear of 
his Dulcinea. Jealousy, anxiety andimpatience changed his 
usually agreeable deportment into abrupt starts or rude ab- 
stractions. Hastily making his adieu, he dashed down 
the street to the café where the officers were in the habit of 
assembling. 

‘“ Here’s Townsend again, coming in like a gale of wind.” 

“ Breakers ahead ? eh! Townsend.” 

*¢ Been shipwrecked ?” 

“ Received your walking ticket?”—chimed in a dozen 
voices together. 

“Tvs of no use joking. She shall sing that song to me 
for myself alone, or I'll forswear bright eyes and Spanish 
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! win her favour or yield up the contest to a more fortunate 
| thinks he talks best, I have no chance. She derides me, 
| I know, and it is my supreme stupidity in her presence that 
is ruining me. One chance more and, if disappointed, my 
shadow never darkens her door again.” 

There was too much real feeling in this outbreak of 
passionate attachment to excite the risibles of his joyous 
companions, and it was carried unanimously that Townsend 
should pay his devoirs alone that evening at the shrine of 
the fair Sylveria. 

At the twilight hour might be seen a stately form walk. 
ing with rapid strides towards the dwelling of Don Juan Lo. 
pez. The flush of excitement lit the eye, but the compressed 
lips told of the firm resolve to risk the happiness of his fu. 
ture life on the events of the next hour. Ah! human 
beauty, what a gift art thou; with what power are the 
mighty ones of the earth bound in thy fascinations! 

No thought, no care had Townsend for aught else in ex. 
istence but the hope of finding Sylveria alone. He reached 
the broad flight of stairs leading to the balcony, where he 
knew she would be seated ; with trembling step he ascended 
and hope inspired him with courage, as he beheld the grace. 
ful form of the beautiful girl before him. Seated in an old. 
| fashioned Spanish chair, in a half-reclining posture, and 
her beautifull lips parted, as they breathed forth a plaintive 
melody to the harmonious accompaniment of the guitar, 
Sylveria had never appeared more lovely. 

Townsend stood before her, entranced. 

“T have vowed a vow, and, upon its fulfilment, hangs all 
my hopes of happiness,” said he almost inaudibly. 

Sinking on the ottoman at her feet, his proud brow trou- 
bled, aud his flashing eye causing hers to veil themselves 
| beneath their violet lids. 
| Sylveria, I have come, for the last time, to ask you to 
| sing to me, for myself alone, the song that is echoing in my 
| heart continually. Sing to me—look on me—hear me de. 
| vote myself to your happiness! I love you with a love un- 
speakable; your beauty fills my whole being; your voice 
charms me into a new existence! I cannot live without 
your love. Be mine, dearest, be mine? You will not speak 
to me, Sylveria! You turn from me those dear eyes! Sing, 
| only sing to me those dear words, and I shall be the happiest 
| of mortals !” 





He stood again before her with outstretched arms—pure, 
honest, honourable love beaming in his eyes. Slowly, 
Sylveria turned towards him. Her hands rested motionless 
on her guitar. ‘J will not sing !”—crushed the bright 
hopes that for a brief moment irradiated the heart of the 


noble Townsend. E. K 
(To be continued.) 


— 


FAR COUNTRIES. 


Imagination, though no mean thing, is not a proud one. 
If it looks down from its wings upon common-places, it only 
the more perceives the vastness of the region about it. The 
infinity into which its flight carries it, might indeed throw 
back upon it a too great sense of insignificance, did not 
Beauty or Moral Justice, with its equal eye, look through 
that blank aspect of power, and re-assure it; showing it that 
there is a power as much above power itself, as the thought 
ong reaches to all, is to the hand that can touch only thus 
ar. 

But we do not wish to get into this tempting region of 
speculatoin just now. We only intend to show the particu- 
lar instance, in which imagination instinctively displays its 
natural humility: we mean, the fondness which imaginative 
times and people have shown for what is personally remote 
from them ; for what is opposed to their own individual con- 
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There is no surer mark of a vain people than their treat- 
ing other nations with contempt, especially those of whom 
they know least. It is better to verify the proverb, and take 
every thing unknown for magnificent, than predetermine it 
to be worthless. The gain is greater. The instinct is more 
judicious. When we mention the French as an instance, 
we do not mean to be invidious. Most nations have their 

as well as bad features. In Vanity Fair there are 
many booths. 

The French, not long ago, praised one of their neighbours 
so highly, that the latter is suspected to have lost as much 
modesty, as the former gained by it. But they did this as a 
set-off against their own despots and bigots. When they 
again became the greatest power in Europe, they had a re- 
lapse of their old egotism. The French, though an amiable 
and intelligent people, are not an imaginative one. The 
greatest height they go is in a balloon. They get no farther 
than France, let them go where they will. They “ run the 
great circle and are still at home,” like the squirrel in his 
rolling cage. Instead of going to Nature in their poetry, 
they would make her come to them, and dress herself at their 
last new toilet. In philosophy and metaphysics, they divest 
themselves of gross prejudices, and then think they are in as 
graceful a state of nakedness as Adam and Eve. 

At the time when the French had this fit upon them of | 
praising the English (which was nevertheless the honester 
one of the two,) they took to praising the Chinese for num. 
berless unknown qualities. This seems a contradiction to 
the near-sightedness we speak of : but the reason they praised 
them was, that the Chinese had the merit of religious tolera- 
tion: a great and extraordinary one certainly, and not the 
less so for having been, to all appearance, the work of one 
man. All the romance of China, such as it was,—anything 
in which they differed from the French,—their dress, their 
porcelain towers, their great wall,—was nothing. It was the 
particular agreement with the philosophers. 

It happened, curiously enough, that they could not have 
selected for their panegyric a nation apparently more con- 
temptuous of others; or at least more self-satisfied and un- 
imaginative. The Chinese are cunning and ingenious ; and | 
have a great talent at bowing out ambassadors who come to 
visit them. But it is somewhat inconsistent with what ap- 
pears to be their general character, that they should pay 
strangers even this equivocal compliment; for under a pro- 
digious mask of politeness, they are ngt slow to evince their 
contempt of other nations, whenever any comparison is in- 
sinuated with the subjects of the Brother of the Sun and 
Moon. The knowledge they respect in us most is that of 
gun-making, and of the East-Indian passage. When our 
countrymen showed them a map of the earth, they inquired 
for China: and on finding that it only made a little piece in 
a corner, could not contain their derision. They thought 
that it was the main territory in the middle, the apple of the 
world’s eye. 

On the other hand, the most imaginative nations, in their 
highest times, have had a respect for remote countries. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the ancient term barbarian ap- 
plied to foreigners, suggested the meaning we are apt to give 
it. It gathered some such insolence with it in the course of 
time ; but the more intellectual Greeks venerated the coun. | 
tries from which they brought the elements of their mythology | 
and philosophy. The philosopher travelled into Egypt, like | 
ason to see his father. The merchant heard in Pheenicia | 
the far-brought stories of other realms, which he told to his 
delighted countrymen. It is supposed, that the mortal part | 
of Mentor in the Odyssey was drawn from one of these voy- | 
agers. When Anacharsis the Scythian was reproached with 
his native place by an unworthy Greek, he said, “ My coun- 
try may be a shame to me, but you are a shame to your 
country.” Greece had a lofty notion of the Persians, and 
the great king, till Xerxes came over to teach it better, 
and betrayed the softness of their skulls. 

It was the same with the Arabians, at the time when they 
had the accomplishments of the world to themselves ; as we 
see by their delightful tales. Everything shines with them 
in the distance, like a sunset. What an amiable people are 
their Persians! What a wonderful place is the island of 
Serendib? You would think nothing could be finer than the 
Caliph’s city of Bagdat, till you hear of “Grand Cairo ;” 
and how has that epithet and that name towered in the im- 
agination of all those, who have not had the misfortune to 











see the modern city? Sindbad was respected, like Ulysses, 


YUM 


because he had seen so many adventures and nations. So 
was Aboulfaouris the great voyager, in the Persian tales. 
His very name sounds like a wonder. 


With many a tempest had his beard been shaken. 


It was one of the workings of the great Alfred’s mind, to 
know about far-distant countries. There is a translation by 
him of a book of geography ; and he even employed people 
to travel: a great stretch of intellectual munificence for 
those times. About the same period, Haroun al Raschid 
(whom our manhood is startled to find almost a less real per- 
son than we thought him, for his very reality) wrote a letter 
to the emperour of the west, Charlemagne. Here is Arabian 
and Italian romance, shaking hands in person. 

The Crusades pierced into a new world of remoteness. 
We do not know whether those were much benefited, who 
took part in them; but for the imaginative persons remain- 
ing at home, the idea of going to Palestine must have been 
like travelling into a supernatural world. When the cam- 
paign itself had a good effect, it must nave been of a very 
fine and highly-tempered description. Chaucer’s Knight had 
been 

Sometime with the lord of Palatie 

Agen another hethen in Turkie : 

And evermore he had a sovereign price ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And of his port as meek as is a mayde. 


How like a return from the moon must have been the re- 
appearance of such travellers as Sir John Mandevile, Marco 
Polo, and William de Rubruquis, with their news of Prester 
John, the.Great Mogul, and the Great Cham of Tartary! 
The long-lost voyager must have been like a person conse- 
crated in all the quarters of heaven. His staff and his beard 
must have looked like relics of his former self. The Vene- 
tians, who were some of the earliest European travallers, 
have been remarked, among their other amiable qualities, 
for their great respect for strangers. The peculiarity of their 
position, and the absence of so many things which are com- 
mon-places to other countries, such as streets, horses, and 
coaches, add, no doubt, to this feeling. But a foolish or vain 
people would only feel a contempt for what they did not pos- 
sess. Milton, in one of those favourite passages of his, in 
which he turns a nomenclature into such grand meaning and 
music, shows us whose old footing he had delighted to fol- 
low. How he enjoys the distance; emphatically using the 
words far, farthest, and utmost ! 


— Embassies from regions far remote, 

In various habits, on the Appian road, 

Or on the Emilian ; some from farthest south, 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotick Isle ; and more to west, 

The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 

From the Asian kings, and Parthian among these ; 
From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane.—Parad. Reg. b. iv. 


One of the main helps to our love of remoteness in general, 
is the associations we connect with it of peace and quietness. 
Whatever there may be at a distance, people feel as if they 
should escape from the worry of their local cares. * O that 
I had wings like a dove! then would I fly away and be at 
rest.” The word far is often used wilfully in poetry, to 
render distance still more distant. An old English song 
begins— 

In Irelande farre over the sea 
There dwelt a bony king. 


|| Thomson a Scotchman, speaking of the western isles of his 


own country, has that delicious line, full of a dreary yet lull- 
ing pleasure ;— 


As when a shepherd of the Hebrid isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main. 


In childhood, the total ignorance of the world, especially 
when we are brought up in some confined spot, renders 
everything beyond the bounds of our dwelling a distance and 
aromance. Mr. Lamb, in his Recollections of Christ's 
Hospital, says that he remembers when some half-dozen of 
his school-fellows set off, “ without map, card, or compass, 
on a serious expedition to find out Philip Quarll’s Island.” 
We once encountered a set of boys as romantic. It was at 
no greater distance than at the foot of a hill near Hamp- 
stead ; yet the spot was so perfectly Cisalpine to them, that 
two of them came up to us with looks of hushing eagerness, 
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and asked “ whether, on the other side of that hill, there were 
not robbers ;” to which the minor adventurer of the two add- 
ed, “and some say serpents.” They had all got bows and 
arrows, and were evidently hovering about the place, be- || 
twixt daring and apprehension, as on the borders of some || 
wild region. We smiled to think which it was that hus- 
banded their suburb wonders to more advantage, they or we: | 
for while they peopled the place with robbers and serpents, 
we were peopling it with sylvans and fairies. 





“ So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now Iam a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father to the man ; 
And | could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” | 





Surrey THEatre.—A tragedy, called Octavia Bragaldi; |, 
or, The Confession—new to the London boards—was pro. |, 
duced at this theatre a few weeks since, in which the fair || 
authoress, Miss Charlotte Barnes, from the New-York and HT 
other American theatres, made her debut as the heroine. |! 
Such portion of the play as we saw (says the London critic) || 
possessed powerful and exciting interest, which the general || 
good acting of the piece well sustained. The debutante, || 
though apparently young, is manifestly well accustomed to || 
the higher duties of the stage, and acquitted herself most || 
satisfactorily. At the close of the tragedy, in obedience to 
a unanimous call, she was led before the curtain to receive || 
the plaudits of the house, which was a tolerably crowded one. || 

{ 
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THE REST OF OUR DRAWER. 
New embellishment of Monthly Mirror—poems by a blind girl— 
lines to a plain baby—letter from a lady who wants a new bon- 
net—The Scenery-Shower—Remarkable Visions, etc. etc. | 


Ir is still an unsolved problem, we believe, at just what 
intervals of time the “ greatest number” wish to receive a | 
literary periodical. 
weeklys have been predominantly popular in turn, and we, 
who put forth both weekly and monthly, scarce know in 
which bulk we come more acceptably. The increased de- || 
mand for our monthly part, has induced us to put a little 
more attraction upon that. Four of our weekly numbers, 
put together, with four engravings, (same price of course, as 
in separate numbers,) make a most covetable book, truth to 
say, and it well deserves what we have given it—an illu- || 
minated cover. It shows now as a massive magazine, su- 
perbly ornamental to a drawing-room table. Of the variety, 
spice and gencral readableness of its contents, our readers 
can judge. Ithas this advantage over the weekly—that those 
who are vexed with overcharged postage may receive the || 
Mirror in monthly parts, postage free, from our agents. 
We recommend a sight of this beautiful exterior to all our 
subscribers. | 

} 
| 


| 








human knowledge is forbidden to go in at the ear—and | 
how much that is turned aside, as inadmissible at that one I 
portal, can be smuggled in afterwards under the cloak of 


' 
i] 
explanation and description. The accounts of Laura Bridg-| 


| 
man interested us proportionably more from her greater de- | 
privations. It is putting this curiosity in a much more spicy || 
i} 


vein of gratification, however, to know that a poet is im-|| 


prisoned in one of these window-less temples, and to dis- | 
cover how he lives without light and colour—as well as how | 
much he is the purer and better from escaping all that of-| 
fends the eye, which, by the way, is not a little. The | 
Poems of Miss Frances Jane Crossy, a pupil of the New- \ 
York Institution for the Blind, lie before us, and we have i 
read them with great modification of our pity for the blind. H 
Eyes could scarce do more! Before coming to the poems || 


let us copy a passage or two from the preface to the volume : |! 





Quarterlys, monthlys, fortnight-lys and || 





‘“* That one, who from the earliest period of infancy has 
been deprived of sight, and whose entire knowledge of ex. 
ternal objects, from which to paint with the imagination’s 
pencil, has been derived from oral description, should be 
able thus faithfully to present scenes from nature, and in co. 
lours so vivid and true, as to render the reader incredulous 
as to the originality of the production, is a subject of surprise, 
as well as admiration. This, however, is a striking evidence 
of the effect of the culturing hand of education on this class 


of our unfortunate fellow-citizens, and none higher or more 
| conclusive could be given, of the utility of that system, 


which has produced such happy results on her, and others 
like her, who have found an intellectual recompense within 
the walls of those Institutions, where it is so effectually 


| brought to bear. 


“« It is generally, and correctly believed, that the minds of 
those whose thoughts are not distracted by external ebjects, 
are capable of greater concentration, but it is not the less 
important that culture should open the avenue to thought, 
otherwise it must roam round its prison house, chafed with 
ideas indistinct and unsatisfactory, struggling for escape from 
a chaotic existence. The present age has felt the full force 
of this, and enlightened counsels have legislated most effec. 
tually to secure to this class and those deprived of the sense 
of hearing, means by which alone they can be efficiently 
instructed in all the branches of education. Thus we find 
among the sightless, those who expatiate on ‘ the glory of 
the moon and the stars which He has made,’ and among the 
mute those who unfold the mysteries of revelation. 


“ Frances Jane Crosby, whose compositions are to be found 


jin the following pages, was deprived of sight by illness 


at the early age of six weeks. She entered ‘ The New- 
York Institution for the Blind’ when she was fifteen years 
old, prior to which her opportunities for education were ex. 
ceedingly limited ; losing her father in her infancy, her re- 
maining parent was left in indigent circumstances, to pro- 
vide for herself, and therefore unable to bestow that care on 


| her sightless daughter, which she so much needed. 


Thus the dawn of her mental existence may be said to 
| have commenced with her introduction to the Institution, 
| from which period her intellectual powers have expanded, 
/uutil her imaginative mind has been enabled to clothe its 
thoughts in language at once chaste and poetic. 


No one in reading the miscellaneous poems by Miss 
Crosby would suspect that she was blind. She seems to 
forget it herself. She talks of “ crimson tints” and “ purple 
west” and “ stars of mildest hue” with quite the familiarity 
of those who see. But it is evident that her ear has more 
than a common share of nicety and susceptibility to mea- 
sure, for in no early poems that we remember is there such 
smooth elegance of rhythm. The following—(from a poem 
describing a blind girl’s home and her destitution and un- 
happy situation till relieved by the charity of the Institution 
for the Blind)—is a fair specimen of her poems :— 


Amid those scenes of mirth and glee, 
That sightless girl, oh where was she? 
Was she, too, blithely sporting there, 
Or wreathing garlands for her hair ? 

She sat beside her cottage door ; 
Hier brow a pensive sadness wore ; 
And while she listened to the song 
That issued from that youthful throng ; 
- “The tears, warm gushing on her cheek, 
Told what no language e’re could speak ; 
While their young hearts were light and gay, 
Iler hours passed heavily away.-— 

A at night was o’er her thrown ; 
She sat dijected, and alone. 

Yet, no; a mother’s accents dear, 
Came softly on that blind girl’s ear. 

While all were locked in dreamy sleep, 
That mother o’er her couch would weep, 
And as she knelt in silence there, 

Would breathe to God her fervent prayer ; 

“ That He, all merciful and mild, 

Would bless her sightless—only child.” 


*T was eve—the summer's sky was bright, 
The crescent moon unveiled her light, 
And many a mild and radiant star 

Its lustre spread o’er climes afar. 
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That mother, to her throbbing breast 
Her lovely daughter fondly pressed, 
She on her bosom leaned her head, 
And thus in mournful accents said : 

“Tell me, dear mother, what is sight ? 
I hear you say the stars are bright 
In yonder sky of azure hue ; 

I wish [ could behold them, too : 

You tell me of the summer flowers, 
That blossom in the green wood bowers, 
Their balmy breath is sweet to me, 

And shall I ne’er their beauty see ?”’ 

There Anna paused—her mother sighed, 
Then in a low, sweet voice, replied : 
“On earth these joys may ne’er be thine, 
But why, my child, why thus repine ! 

"Tis thy Almighty Father's will, 

He bids thy murmuring heart be siill ; 
There is a fairer world than this— 

A world of never-fading bliss. 

There let thy heart—thy treasure be, 
And thou its purer joys shalt see.” 


The summer and the autumn passed, 
And wildly blew the winter blast ; 
Twas midnight, nature slept profound, 
Unbroken stillness reigned around— 
Save in one little cottage, where 
Was heard a dying mother’s prayer. 

“ Oh God, my helpless orphan see, 
She hath no other friend but Thee ; 
She friendless on the world is thrown 
Sightless—heart-broken—and alone ;— 
Father all merciful and mild— 

Oh God! protect my orphan child!” 

One last farewell that mother breathed— 
One parting sigh her bosom heaved, 
And all was over—she had fled 
To mingle with the silent dead. 


The dreary winter passed away. 
The spring returned and all was gay ; 
O’er hill and vale and verdant plain, 
The warbling choir was heard again. 
Yet spring or nature’s cheerful voice, 
Made not that orphan’s heart rejoice ; 
Her mother’s grave was near her cot, 
And Anna, to that lonely spot 
Led by some friendly hand would stray, 
To kiss the turf that wrapt her clay. 


*T was evening’s melancholy hour, 
And zephyrs fanned each sleeping flower ; 
O’er her soft lute her fingers ran, 
And thus her mournful lay began : 


“ Alas! how bitter is my lot, 
Without a friend—without a home— 
Alone—unpitied and forgot— 
A sightless orphan, now I roam. 
Where is that gentle mother now, 
Who once so fondly o'er me smiled, 
Who gently kissed my burning brow, 
And to her bosom clasped her child ? 
I could not see that angel eye, 
Suffused with many a bitter tear, 
But oh! her deep heart-rending sigh, 
Stole mournful on my listening ear. 
1 knelt beside her dying bed, 
I felt her last expiring breath, 
God bless my child, she faintly said, 
And closed those lovely eyes in death. 
Oh! how I long to soar away, 
Where that departed one doth dwell, 
To join with her the choral lay, 
Angelic choirs forever swell !” 
* * * * * * * 


The stranger wept ; his generous heart 

In other’s sorrows shared a part. 

“ Thou must not linger here,’’ said he, 
“ Haste, | entreat thee, haste with me, 
Thou lone one, to that dear retreat, 

Where thou a sister band shalt meet ; 
Yes, maiden, they are blind, like thee, 
And they will love thee tenderly.” 

* * * * - * ‘* 


How changed! that sightless orphan now : 
No longer clouded is her brow ; 
Her buoyant step is light and free, 
And none more happy is than she ; 
For Education's glorious light 
Hath chased away her mental night. 
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Contentment smiles upon her face, 
And with delight her fingers trace 

| The page, “ by inspiration given,’ 

To guide her to a brighter heaven. 

If o’er the past her memory stray, 

Then music's sweet and charming lay, 

, Be 

And lulls each heaving sigh to rest. 

Her grateful lips breathe many a prayer 

For him who kindly placed her there. 


The remainder of the volume is composed principally of 
poems of the affections, and well expressed, musical and 
' creditable to the authoress, are all the pieces. The price of 
such a volume should be nominal merely, and the kindly- 
| disposed should give for it what their benevolence proinpts 
| We would suggest to the publishers to send it round by 


_ agents with this view. 
| 








| There are things in the world better than poetry, and 
‘things written without genius that more stir the soul of a 
| man than would some things ticketed for immortality. Now 

we do not make sure that we are not “ weak” on the sub- 
_ject of young children. We always thought them quite eli- 
gible to any possible choir of cherubim. But we will ven- 
ture to unmask our foible, if foible it be, by declaring 
| that we have read the following downright, homely, truth- 
| ful and funny verses (sent to us by some charming mother) 
| —read them with delight. 





It is good honest poetry with a 
| foothold to it, and we should like to see the baby, since 
| reading it: 

MY BABY. 

She is not a beauty, my sweet little pet, 

| Her mouth’s not a rose-bud, her eyes not like jet, 
Her nose far from Grecian, her skin not like snow, 
She is not a beauty, dear me! no, no, no! 

But then she is winsome, this bird of my bower, 
And she grows on my heart every minute and hour. 


She is not a beauty, my swect little pet ; 

On dimples more witching my eyes have been set ; 
Her mouth, I must tell you, is large like mama’s, 
While her chin, to be sure, is just like her papa’s! 

But when she smiles trustingly, what can compare 

With this gem of my casket, bright, sparkling and fair ? 
She is not a beauty, my sweet little pet, 

Far handsomer babies each day can be met; 

Her brows are not arching,—indeed, they're too straight, 
Yet time will work wonders, with patience I'll wait. 
But if she’s not handsome, it matters not—no ! 

This bud of my bosom is pure as the snow. 


She is not a beauty, my sweet little pet, 

That her forehead is too low, I cannot forget ; 

No, no, she’s not beautiful I must confess, 

(Between you and J, would her mouth had been less.) 
But she loves me so dearly, oh! how could f part 

With this light of my pilgrimage, joy of my heart. c. B. 





We are fortunate in a troop of admirable contributors 
who write for love, not money—love being the only com- 
modity in which we can freely acknowledge ourselves rich. 
We receive, however, all manner of tempting propositions 
_ from those who wish to write for the other thing—money— 

and it pains us grievously to say “ no,” though, truth to say, 
_love gets, for us, as good things as money would buy—our 
jreaders will cheerfully agree. But, yesterday, on opening 
‘at the office a most dainty epistle, and reading it fairly 

through, we confess our pocket stirred within us! More at 

first than afterwards—for, upon reflection, we became doubt- 
| ful whether the writer were not old and “ blue”—it was so 

exceedingly well done! We have half a suspicion, now, 

that it is some sharp old maid in spectacles—some regular 
|| contributor to Godey and Graham, who has tried to inveigle 
us through our weak point—possibly some varlet of a man- 
scribbler—but no ! it is undeniably feminine. Let us show 
you the letter—the latter part of it, at least, as it opens 
|| rather too honiedly for print :— 
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“ You know that the shops in Broadway are very tempt- | 


ing this spring. Such beautiful things! Well, you know 
(no, you don’t know that, but you can guess) what a de- 
lightful thing it would be to appear in one of those charm- 
ing, head-adorning, complexion-softening, hard-feature sub- 
duing Neapolitans ; with a little gossamer veil dropping 
daintily on the shoulder of one of those exquisite balzarines, 
to be seen any day at Stewart’s and elsewhere. Well, you 
know, (this you must know,) that shopkeepers have the im- 
pertinence to demand a trifling exchange for these things 
even of a lady; and also that some people have a remark- 
ably small purse, and a remarkably small portion of the yel- 
low ‘root’ in that. And now, to bring the matter home, J 
am one of that class. I have the most beautiful little purse 
in the world, but it is only kept for show ; I even find my- 
self under the necessity of counterfeiting—that is, filling 
the void with tissue-paper in lieu of bank-notes, preparatory 
to a shopping expedition ! 

“ Well, now to the point. As ’Bel’ and I snuggled down 
on the sofa this morning, to read the New Mirror, (by the 
way, cousin Bel’ is never obliged to put tissue-paper in 
her purse,) it struck us that you would be a friend in need, 
and give good counsel in this emergency. ‘Bell’, however, 
insisted on my not telling what I wanted the money for; 
she even thought that I had better intimate orphanage, ex- 
treme suffering from the burthens of some speculating bub- 
ble, illness, ete. etc.; but did not I know you better! Have I 
read the New Mirror so much (to say nothing of the graceful 
things coined ‘ under a bridge,’ and a thousand other pages 
flung from the inner heart,) and not learned who has an eye 
for everything pretty? Not so stupid, cousin ’Bel’; no, no! 

“ However, this is not quite the point, after all; but here 
itis. I have a pen—not a gold one, I don’t think I could 
write with that, but a nice, little, feather-tipped pen, that 
rests in the curve of my forefinger as contentedly as on its 
former pillow of down. (Shocking! how that line did run 
down hill! and this almost as crooked! dear me!) Then 
I have little messengers racing ‘like mad’ through the gal- 
leries of my head ; spinning long yarns, and weaving fabrics 
rich and soft as the balzarine which I so much covet, until 
I shut my eyes and stop my ears and whisk away with the 
‘ wonderful lamp’ safely hidden in my own brown braids. 
Then I have Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary—capital London 
edition, etc. etc.; and, after I use up all the words in that, 
I will supply myself with Webster’s wondrous quarto, ap- 
pendix and all. Thus prepared, think you not I should be 
able to put something in the shops of the literary caterers? 


something that, for once in my life, would give me a real || 


errand into Broadway? Maybe you of the New Mirror pay 
for acceptable articles—maybe not. Comprenez-vous! 

*“*O Ido hope that beautiful balzarine like *Bel’s will 
not be gone before another Saturday! You will not forget 
to answer me in the next Mirror; but pray, my dear Edi- 
tor, let it be done very cautiously, for Bel’ would pout 
all day if she should know what I have written. Till Sa- 
turday, your anxiously-waiting friend, Fanny.” 


Well—we give in! On condition that you are under 


twenty-five, and that you will wear a rose (recognizably) 
in your boddice the first day you appear in Broadway with 
the hat and “ balzarine,” we will pay the bills. Write us 
thereafter, a sketch of “ ’Bel’” and yourself as cleverly done 
as this letter, and you may “snuggle down” on the sofa 
and eonsider us paid-and the public charmed with you. 





Under the fanciful title of “* The Scenery-Shower, with | 


Wood-Paintings of the Beautiful, the Picturesque and the 
Grand in Nature,” Mr. Warren Burton has given to young 
readers a pleasant book—though not so able as his former 
production, “‘ The District School as it Was.” The latter 
was a gem of original humour. The present work is in- 
tended to foster a love for nature, and it is gracefully and 


winningly done. We have not room for extracts. It is pub- || 


lished by Ticknor and Co. 





We have a great leaning to belief in the supernatural, 
and we have read with as mueh incredulity as we could 


| master, the curious book called “ Remarkable Visions,” just 


! published by Jordan and Co. of Boston. We commend it 
cordially to our readers with the following extracts from the 
opening of the book :— 


Commencement of the state of somnambulism, and first appear. 
ance of a guide. 


In the beginning of the month of January, 1832, Pauline 
Du Beuerly was frequently attacked with states of great 
| weakness, and soon after would fall asleep. 

This at first was considered an illness, and her friends, 
| after waiting some time, attempted to awaken her, but in 
' this however, they could not succeed, but were compelled 
to wait until she should awaken of her own accord. 

On the question being asked, how she felt during these 
| extraordinary states of slumber, she replied: that she could 
| say nothing more, than that she “ always found herself in pro. 
| found darkness.” 
| A physician was then consulted on the subject of her case, 
| and pronounced it to be symptomatic of somnambulism, 
| adding at the same time that it would be salutary to her to 
|walk frequently in the open air; this, however, had no 


| beneficial effect, and was immediately abandoned, and her 


|| disease left toa more natural course. She however grew 
|; worse ; walking in the open air was again recommended, 
! when the weather would admit, that she might thereby lose 
| her inclination to sleep—but still no benefit was derived, 
;and again it was abandoned, and also all medical treat. 
ment. 

Particular inquiries were made by Dr. as to her 
| age, occupations, course of reading, &c. He was infosmed 
| that her age was 16, that her occupations consisted in spin- 
ning, knitting, sewing, &c.; that the books perused by her 

were chiefly ecclesiastical—such as the Bible, John Arndt’s 
| Real Christendom, Hartman’s Sermons, Frederick Stark’s 
|| Prayer Book, his Morning and Evening Devotions, also other 
excellent and instructive works, by spiritual authors; of 

worldly and miscellaneous writings she was not fond—Gel- 
lert’s Fables excepted. Her character and disposition were 
| without reproach, and she invariably well sustained her bap. 
| tismal engagement. 
| A few months after this visit of Doctor O » Pau- 
| line, in a sleep of somnambulism, which lasted some time, 
| stated that a person had appeared to her, who was vo be her 
| guide into the regions of departed spirits, whose appear- 
'ance she described, as follows: 


A young man, apparently 25 years old, of a florid com- 
| plexion, sharp eyes, flowing hair somewhat curled, very 
| beautiful and of gentle manners; his clothing was dark blue, 
|| which, as he informed her, were not his real heavenly ha- 
|| biliments—but that he was obliged, at present, to show him- 
|| self in this garb, as she was not yet prepared to see him in 
|| his heavenly one: he also stated that he should appear to her 


in three days, and would reveal things to her of the greatest 


| importance to the church and the world. 

















Second visit of the guide. 


|| Three days after the events recorded above, as she had 
| predicted, at half past eight in the evening, she fell asleep, 
| during which time her guide presented himself in the form 
| already described, and informed her that she should attain a 
|, much higher faculty of seeing spiritual things, and also that 
i;}he should not immediately appear to her again, but that 
| sleep would more frequently overcome her, in which states, 
however, she would behold nothing, but darkness, with now 
| and then a strong light; by this her natural body would be 
weakened and prepared for a more spiritual state—and that 
she might be able to visit with him the spirit-world and ite 
inhabitants. 


All this did actually happen, and in the month of August, 
her guide appeared to her again, for a short time, and in- 
formed her that about the middle of September he would 
again see and converse with her. He also informed her that 
on the 19th of October, at half past one o’clock, he should 
appear to her, and undertake his first journey with her, and 
from thenceforth the more frequently. 


There follow near a hundred pages descriptive of her 
different visits to the other world—all written with at least 
| great ingenuity and interest. 
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